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Art. I. Sir George Staunton’s Account of the Embassy to China. 
[ Article concluded, see the Review for October. ] 


1 Rees bounds prescribed to us with respect to the present ar- 
ticle, curious and interesting as it is, will not admit of our 
dwelling circumstantially on the remainder of this work. ‘The 
return of the embassy is said to have been hastened by the de- 
sire of bringing safe from China, under convoy of the Lion, the 
fleet of Indiamen, which was endangered by the breaking out 
of the war with the French republic. With this purpose, the 
following observations, suggested by a friendly person, who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the court of Pekin, powerfully co- 
operated. We give them here asa summary description of the 
foreign policy of the Chinese, and of the probable consequences 
of our late embassy. ‘The writer observes that 


‘¢ The Chinese had no other idea of an Embassy, than that of a 
visit with presents on some solemn festival, and to last only during 
the continuance of the latter ; that accordingly, of the many Embas- 
sies sent to them in the past and present century, none of shth were 
suffered to pass that period; that in the present reign, the Embas- 
sador of the Portugueze,, the most favoured nation, was dismissed in 
thirty-nine days; that the Chinese had little notion of entering into 
treaties with foreign countries; but whatever business might be de- 
sirable to transact with them, must, after a favourable foundation for 
it, laid by the compliment of an Embassy, be afterwards prosecuted 
to effect by slow degrees, for that much might be obtained from them 
by time and management, but nothing suddenly. That it was true, 
the oppressions by the inferior officers and others who had to deal with 
strangers at Canton, had been augmenting gradually; and, unless 
curbed by power, must in the course of time become so heavy as to 
leave no alternative but that of giving up the trade entirely, or of 
sending at last an embassy to remonstrate agaiyst them; that the 
sooner, therefore, it had been undertaken, the better; that had the 
present arrived sooner, and before the troubles in France had indis- 
posed the Chinese ministry and tribunals against: the smallest innova- 
tion, it would have had fewer difficulties to encounter in the outset ; 
but that the present mission had made such an impression throughout 
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the empire, as must lead to beneficial consequences in favour of the 
English, notwithstanding any momentary obstructions; and that 
henceforward the oppresssions would at least be at a stand: that such 
was the nature and practice of the Chmese government, that how- 
ever adverse in the beginning te any new propositions, lest it should 
be surprised into an undue concession or impreper regulation, the same 
matters might be brought again, when the offensive novelty of the 
idea was over, into a more serious and dispassionate consideration ; 
that this event might be accelerated by the means of letters sent from 
one sovereign to the other by the annual ships, which might be done 
without impropriety, now that the communication had been opened 
between them in a fit manner.” He concluded by advising against 
persisting to continue any longer at Pekin.’ 

‘The embassy returned to England on the 6th of Septembe® 
1794, having been absent just two years. Of this space of 
time, upwards of five months were spent in China; in which 
country, from Zhe-hol to Canton, they travelled on their re- 
turn chiefly by canals, nearly through twenty degrees of lati- 
tude.—We shall not give any extracts from the interesting 
chapters containing the journey from Pekin to Han-choo-foo; 
and thence to Canton. Let it suffice to observe that the middle 
and southern provinces are not less populous and flourishing 
than those in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

The seventh chapter contains an account of the residence of 
the embassy at Canton and Macao ; and it may be considered 
as the last that properly appertains to China, since the eighth. 
is entirely employed in describing the return homeward. From 
the seventh, our concluding extract shall be drawn, containing 
an account of the Chinese language, and particularly of the 
natural passage from hieroglyphics to letters: a subject which: 
we have no where seen discussed in so satisfactory a manner as 
in the volume before us. 

‘ In Chinese, there are scarcely fifteen hundred distinct sounds. 
Tn the written language, there are at least eighty thousand characters, 
or different forms of letters; which number, divided by the first, 
gives nearly fifty senses, or characters, upon an average, to every 
sound expressed : a disproportion, however, that gives more the ap- 


pearance, than the reality, of equivocation and uncertainty to the- 


oral language of the Chinese. Johnson’s English Dictionary affords 
instances of words taken in upwards of one hundred different sens¢s, 
without any doubt being thereby felt in English conversation; where, 
indeed, if there were, ao recourse can be had for aseertaining its pre- 
vise sense, as in the Chinese, to the form of the written character pe- 

culiar to eacl sense in which the word is received. | 
‘The number of words in any language, or at least of senses in 
which each word is understood, must depend chiefly on the state of 
civilization to which the people that use it are arrived; and in some 
degree also, on the population of the country, and on the arts flourish- 
ing among them. It is not gurprising, therefore, that the Chinese 
dictions: ¥ 
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dictionary should contain, at least, eighty thousand characters. Per- 
haps if every sense in which an English term is sometimes receivedy 
were considered as a distinct word, and the vast variety of those em- 
ployed in the different arts and occupations of life, were taken into ac- 
count, the number would not be much fewer than that of the Chinese. 
‘ The characters of the Chinese language were originally traced, 
in most instances, with a view to express either real images, or the 
allegorical signs of ideas: a circle, for example, for the sun, and a 
crescent for the moon. A man was represented by an erect figure, 
with lines to mark the extremities. It was evident that the difficulty 
and tediousness of imitation will have occasioned soon a change to 
traits more simple, and more quickly traced. Of the entire figure of 
a man, little more than the lower extremities only continue to be 
drawn, by two lines forming an angle with each other. A faint re- 
semblance, in some few instances, still remains of the original forms 
in the present hieroglyphic characters ; and the gradation of their 
changes is traced in several Chinese books. Not above half a dozen 
of the present characters consist each of a single line; but most of 
them consist of many; and a few of so many as seventy different 
strokes. ‘The form of those characters has not been so flux as the 
sound of words, as appears in the instance of almost all the country 
bordering on the Chinese sea, or Eastern Asia, where the Chinese 
written, but not the oral language, is understood; in like manner 
as one form of Arabic figures to denote numbers, and one set of notes 
for music, are uniform and intelligible throughout Furope, notwith- 
standing the variety of its languages. 
¢ A certain order or connection is to be perceived in the arrange- 
ment of the written characters of the Chinese; as if it had been 
formed originally upon a system to take place at once, and not grown 
up, as other languages, by slow and distant intervals. Upwards of 
two hundred characters, generally consisting each of a few lines or 
strokes, are made to mark the principal objects of nature, somewhat 
in the manner of Bishop Wilkins’s divisions, in his ingenious book on 
the subject of universal language, or real character. These may be 
considered as the genera, or roots of language, in which every other 
word, or species, in a systematic sense, is referred to its proper 
genus. The heart isa genus, of which the representation of a curve 
line approaches somewhat to the form of the object; and the spe- 
cies referable to it include all the sentiments, passions, and aftec- 
tions, that agitate the human breast. Each species is actompanie 
by some mark denoting the genus, or heart. * Under the genus 
‘* hand,”’ are arranged most trades, and manual exercises. Under 
the genus ‘* word,” every sort of speech, study, writing, under- 
standing, and debate. A horizontal line marks a unit ; crossed by 
another line, it stands for ten, as it does in every nation which re- 
peats the units after that number. The five elements of which the 
Chinese suppose all bodies in nature to be compounded, form so many 
genera, each of which comprehends a great numbg of species under 
it. As in every compound character, or speciés, the abridged mark 
of the genus is discernible by a student of that language, in a little 
tuume, he is enabled te consult the Chinese dictionary, in which the 
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compound characters, or species, are arranged under their proper ge- 
nera. ‘The characters of these genera are placed at the beginning of 
the dictionary, in an order, which, like that of the alphabet, is in- 
variable, and soon becomes familiar to the learner. The species 
under each genus follow each other, according to the number of 
strokes of which each consists, independently of the one, or few, 
which serve to point out the genus, The species wanted is thus soon 
found out. Its meaning and pronunciation are given through other 
words in common usé, the first of which denotes its signification, and 
the other its sound. When no one common word is oul to render 
exactly the same sound, it is communicated by two words, with 
marks, to inform the inquirer that the consonant of the first word, 
and the vowel of the second, joined together, form the precise sound 
wanted. 

‘ The composition of many of the Chinese characters often dis- 
plays considerable ingenuity ; and serves also to give an insight into 
the opinions and manners of the people. ‘The character expressive 


_ of happiness, includes abridged marks of land, the source of their 


physical, and of children, that of their moral enjoyments. This 
character, embellished in a variety of ways, is hung up almost in 
every house. Sometimes written by the hand of the Emperor, it 1s 
sent by him as a compliment, which is very highly prized ; and such 
as he was pleased to send to the Embassador. 

‘ Upon the formation, changes, and allusions of compound cha- 
racters, the Chinese have published many thousand volumes of phi- 
lologtcal learning. No where does criticism more abound, or is more 
strict. ‘he introduction, or alteration of a character is a serious 
undertaking ; and seldom fails to meet with opposition. The most 
ancient writings of the Chinese are still classical amongst them. The 
language seems in no instance to have been derived from, or mixed 
with, any other. The written seems to have followed the oral 
language soon after the men who spoke it were formed into a re- 
gular society. Tho it is likely that all hieroglyphical languages were 
originally founded on the principles of imitation, yet in the gradual 
progress towards arbitrary forms and sounds, it is probable that every 
society deviated from the originals, in a different manner from the 
others ; and thus for every independent society, there arose a ,sepa- 
rate hicroglyphic language. As soon as a communication took place 
between any two of them, each would hear names and sounds not 
common to both. Each reciprocally would mark down such names, 
in the sounds of its own characters, bearing, as hieroglyphics, a 
different sense. Jn that instance, consequently, those characters 
cease to be hieroglyphics, and were merely marks of sound. Tf the 
foreign sounds could not be expressed but by the use of a part of two 
hieroylyphics, in the manner mentioned to be used sometimes in 
Chinese dictionaries, the two marks joined together become in fact 
a syllable. If a frequent intercourse should take place between com- 
munities, speaking diferent languages, the necessity of using hie- 
roglyphics merely as marks of sound, would frequently recur. The 
practice would lead imperceptibly to the discovery that, with a few 
tieroglyphics, every sound of the foreign language might be expressed ; 
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and the hieroglyphics, which answered best this purpose, either as 
to exactness of sound, or simplicity of form, would be selected for 
this particular use ; and, serving as so many letters, would form, in 
fact, together what is called an alphabet. ‘This natural progression 
has actually taken place in Canton, where, on account of the vast 
concourse of persons, using the English language, who - resort to ity 
a vocabulary has been published of English words in Chinese charac. 
ters, expressive merely of sound, for the use of the native merchants 
concerned in foreign trade; and who, by such means, learn the 
sound of English words. ‘To each character is annexed a mark, to 
denote that it is not intended to convey the idea, but merely the fo- 
reign sound attached to it. The habit of applying the sound, in- 
stead of the meaning of hieroglyphics, to foreign words, led to the 
application of them likewise as sounds, to assist the memory in the 
pronunciation of other hieroglyphics in the same language, but not 
in common use; and the repeated application of them for those pur- 
poses may be at length supposed to have effaced their original use, 
Thus the passage from hieroglyphic to alphabetic writing may na- 
turally be traced, without the necessity of having ‘‘ recourse to divine 
instruction,’”’ as some learned men have conjectured, ‘ on the ground 
that the art of writing by an alphabet is too refined and artificial for 
untutored reason.”” It is indeed, equally natural to suppose that no 
such art could have preceded the establishment of hieroglyphic, as 
that a mixture of other nations superinduced the invention of alpha- 
betic, language. The exclusive existence of the former still in 
China is a proof and an instance, that the number of foreigners who 
had ever found their way among them, as the Tartars, for example, 
however warlike and victorious, bore so very small a proportion to 
the vanquished, that it introduced no more a change in their usages 
and manners, than in their language.’ 


The principal difficulty, in studying Chinese books, arises 
from the general exclusion of the auxiliary particles of collo- 
quial language. ‘The Chinese characters are in fact sketches, 
or abridged figures; and a sentence is often a string of meta- 
phors. ‘The words of an alphabetic language may be read 
without the least knowlege of their meaning ; not so the hiero- 
glyphic language, which is only to be learned by becoming ac, 
quainted with the signification or notion attached to each 
mark. A dictionary of hieroglyphics is less a vocabulary of 
the terms of one language with the correspondent terms in 
another, than an encyclopedia, containing explanations of the 
ideas themselves, represented by such hieroglyphics. In this 
sense, only, can the acquisition of Chinese words be justly 
said to engross most of the time of men of learning among 
them. ‘To excel in language is to excel in learning; and to 
be master of the Chinese language is to understand all the arts 
and sciences, as far as they have been improved, and are known, 
among that people. 
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We have thus endeavoured to impart a satisfactory notion of 
a work, which, from the singularity and magnitude of its sub- 
ject, will naturally excite unusual attention: but much of its 
information is yet to be selected. The Chinese empire is one 
of the greatest civil objects that the imagination can contem- 
plate :—a territory fifteen times as extensive as the island of 
Great Britain, containing three hundred and thirty-three millions 
‘ of inhabitants, and composing above a third part of the whole ex- 
isting generations of men scattered over the earth, not only united 
by the strong hand of power under the same dominion, but hare 
mt cal by the same laws, manners, and civil and military insti+ 
tutions; cultivating the'same arts and sciences, speaking and write 
ing the same: language ; and, with all this wonderful uniformity 
among themselves, totally diecieiailas in their customs, pursuits, 
and attainments, from every other portion either of the savage 
or of the civilised inhabitants of the world. How completely 
they differ from the nations of Europe, and how little commu- 
nication must, till very recently, have taken place between 
those widely separated communities, are evident from the pers 
petual contrariety in matters of little moment as well as in par- 
ticulars of the most importance. In Europe, the right hand is 
the place of honour: in China, it is the left. The white cos 
lour in Europe is the emblem of joy and festivity, of youth 
and innocence: in China, the same colour betokens lamenta- 
tion and sorrow:—it is rigorously proscribed in scenes of 
gaiety, and exclusively employed in funeral processions. In 
Europe, parents transmit nobility to their children :—in China, 
nobility by descent is unknown; but a man, who is rendered 
illustrious on account of his own merit, communicates the ho- 
nours of rank and title to his deceased progenitors. Hanging 
is the punishment which conveys most degradation in Europe ;. 
but in China hanging is less infamous than beheading. Even 
in a particular which is supposed to form the only link of cone 
nection between them, and to have been introduced from the 
one country to the other,—the mariner’s compass,—the theory 
in China is directly the reverse of that which is prevalent in 
Europe, ‘The power which attracts the needle may be-sup- 

osed to reside in either pole; in Europe, it is thought that 
the needle has its chief tendency to the north: byt in China 
the south alone is supposed to contain the attractive power. 
The Chinese name of the compass is ting-nan-ching, or needle 
pointing to the south; and a distinguishing mark is fixed on 
the magnet’s southern pole, as in European compasses on the 
northern one. 

The country of China is called by its inhabitants *¢ the middle 
empire,” as if all other kingdoms were only barbarous out: 
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lying parts of the globe; fet this appellation may also bear a 
reference to the gradual extension of the monarchy; which, 
proceeding from a centre, has advanced regularly on all sides 
to its present magnitude. From the inaccessible mountains of 
Thibet and Cashmere, which bound India on the north and 
China en the west, many great rivers issue; of which, two, 
running eastward through China, enrich and adorn that coun- 
try. ‘these are the Yellow river already mentioned, and the 
Yang-tse-kiang, which has not yet received an European name. 
Near to their respective sources, these rivers sometimes ap- 
proach within a few miles of each other, but afterward sepa- 
rate to the wide distance of 15 degrees of latitude; and, again 
contracting their lines of deviation, they finally discharge them- 
selves into the same yellow sea, at the distance of a little more 
than an hundred miles from each other, between the 32d and 
34th degrees of north latitude, Within their extensive grasp, 
these rivers comprehend a tract of land upwards of 1000 miles 
in length, lying in that part of the temperate zone which, in 
Europe as well as in Asia, has given birth to the greatest cha- 
racters, and proved the scene of the most illustrious actions. 
This valuable tract of territory included in antient times the 
principal portion of China; and it is, as it were, the nucleus 
or the germ, which has expanded itself in one direction from 
the neighbourhood of the Equator to the Scythian mountains ; 
and, in another, from the sea of Corea to the Tazartes and the 

Caspian. 4 
The enthusiasm of martial spirits may have diffused other 
names and nations over an equal portion of the globe: but the 
peculiarity of the country of which we now speak is that the 
provinces of China proper,—that is, of China within the great 
wall,—contain upwards of three hundred millions of inha- 
bitants. In point of wealth, that country strikes us with a 
Jess overawing idea of grandeur; yet its wealth also must be 
sufficiently magnificent; since the surplus-produce of its land 
and labour sufkces to pay, annually, into the Imperial treasury, 
upwards of sixty millions sterling. It is a curious speculation, 
how so much prosperity has been produced; and how such a 
large proportion of mankind is securely maintained, and re- 
gularly governed. First of all, reason, custom, every maxim 
derived from authority, and every image most impressive on 
fancy, are continually employed to recommend rural labour 
as incomparably the most essential exertion of human in- 
dustry. In the Chinese hieroglyphic or written language, 
landed property is the favourite emblem of happiness. Lands 
uncultivated escheat to the province ; and the wits of a mos 
ingenious people are principally exercised jn contriving various 
4 expedicut:, 
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expedients, some of them of the most extraordinary kind, for 
heightening the natural fertility of the soil; and, in general, 
for supplying an exuberant population with food, the great 
and most unceasing want of mankind. Among these expedi- 
ents we may mention the fishing birds ; vol. ii. p. 388: and the 
hurdles covered with mould, planted with vegetables,and form- 
ed into floating and fertile islands on the lakes and rivers, vol. ii. 
p-417. ‘The fishing birds are thus described : 


¢ The Embassy had not proceeded far on the southern branch of 
the canal, when they arrived in the vicinity of the place where the 
Leu-tze, or famed fishing bird of China, is bred, and instructed in 
the art and practice of supplying his owner with fish in great abun- 
dance. It is a species of the pelican, resembling the common corvo- 
rant, but which, on a specimen being submitted to Doctor Shaw, 
he has distinguished in the following terms: ‘ brown pelican or cor- 


vorant, with white throat, the body whitish beneath and spotted with 
brown ; the tail rounded ; the irides blue ; the bill yellow.” 


¢ On a large lake close to this part of the canal, and to the east- 
ward of it, are thousands of small boats and rafts, built entirely for 
this species of fishery. On each boat or raft are ten or a dozen 
birds, which, at a signal from the owner, plunge into the water; and 
it is astonishing to see the enormous size of fish with which they re- 
turn, grasped within their bills) ‘They appeared to be so well train- 
ed, that it did not require either ring or cord about their throats 
to prevent them from swallowing any portion of their prey, except 
what the master was pleased to return to them for encouragement and 
food. ‘The boat used by these fishermen is of a remarkable light 
make, and is often carried to the lake, together with the fishing 
birds, by the men who are there to be supported by it.’ 


In preparing the earth for cultivation, in preserving the 
seed, in compounding soils and manures, and in the highest 
refinements of drill husbandry, the Chinese excel all nations. 
"The land in general produces two crops in a year; and it never 
needs to lie fallow. Sugar, the most nutritious of substances, 
every where abounds ; and there is hardly a vegetable in China 
which has not its specific use, undiscovered or unemployed in 
other countries. ‘lhe seeds of the fagara are used by way of 
pepper. An excellent oil is extracted from the kernels of apri- 
cots instead of olives. ‘The Chinese manufacture cloth from 
the fibres of the dead nettle, and make paper from those of 
hemp and from the straw of rice; vol.ii. p.170. The momor- 
dica serves for cucumber; a carduus is eaten as a relish with 
rice; the carthamus affords their finest red: they dye black 
with the cup of the acorn; and the leaves of the ash are sub 
stituted for those of mulberry in feeding silk worms. 

Neither useless plants nor devouring animals are allowed to 
intercept the fruits of the earth, almost exclusively destined in 
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China to the maintenance of the human race; vol.ii, p. 492. 
Horses are but little used either for agriculture or conveyance. 
The poor walk ; the rich are carried by men in palanquins , and 
heavy goods are conveyed by canals. ‘There are scarcely any parks 
and pleasure-grounds, except those which belong to the empe- 
ror. The people in general are contented with grain and roots, 
mixed with a small relish of animal food. Even milk, cheese, 
and butter, the principal resources of pastoral life, are, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of domestic animals, but little used amon 
them; see vol. ii. p. 360 and 361.—To enter more at large into 
the causes which have produced, and which maintain, the exube- 
rant populousness of China, would be to transcribe a great part 
of Sir G. Staunton’s work. We must be contented with having 
submitted to the reader’s view the principal circumstances, 
within a narrow compass. 

Having considered how such an astonishing multitude of 
people are fed, the next point is to examine by what means 
they are governed. ‘The government of China is singular in 
this, that the throne does not borrow any support from the altar; 
and yet that this throne is, perhaps, the most firmly established 
of any on earth. The main pillars of Chinese policy are the 
patriarchal authority, and the distribution of all honours and 
offices according to the old Greek maxim of giving to the best 
performer the best flute. In China, the existing generations 
of the same family usually inhabit the same house, and live 
under the continual direction and guidance of the surviving 
heads of it. ‘The young thus radically imbibe, more strongly 
than in other countries, the spirit that has uniformly actuated 
their progenitors: they conform themselves, more exactly than 


elsewhere, to the sentiments and habits of the old; and they em- 


brace, among other principles, that horror of innovation which- 
is the frequent concomitant of declining years;—vol. ii. p. 301. 

The Chinese disdain operose refinements in mechanics, and 
in the dependant arts; which they never strive to improve be- 
yond the degree required by the most palpable and evident uti- 
lity. With the character of being grossly ignorant in medicine, 
they are the healthiest people in the world ; and while they are 
careless of chemistry as a science, many of their operations on 
metals and minerals surpass the skill of our.most profound 
adepts ;—vol. ii. p. 541. Concerning other branches of 


what is called, by way of distinction, natural science, the 
Chinese Literati seem equally indifferent. The whole vigour 
of their minds is directed to the moral sciences of ethics 
and politics; the proficiency in which is not only the direct 
road to power and honour, but the indispensable requisite 
to every employment in the state;—vol. ii, pp. 298 and 484. 
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The art of printing, practised immemorially in China, powers 
fully co-operates with the circumstances just mentioned in up- 
holding the stability of government. The prerogatives of the 
throne are strengthened and confirmed by maxims propagated 
from the press; and the reigning prince being a continual sub- 
ject of panegyric, his advantages and honours, how great so- 
ever they may be, will scarcely appear commensurate with the 
transcendency of his virtues. Loyalty is early impressed by 
whatever is most striking to the senses.—The prostrations and 
other ceremonies, to which the Chinese are above all nations 
habituated, are not merely idle forms. They contribute to in- 
spire or heighten sentiments of veneration for the prince, and 
continually to keep alive the sense of duty in the subject.— 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, however, itisasserted that 
there is a sect in China, whose fundamental principle is an 
antipathy to monarchy. ‘The meetings of this sect are said to 
be held with the utmost secrecy; and persons suspected of 
favouring such a dangerous tenet are cut off, or hunted out, 
from society :=but such a sect, if it really exists, is not likely 
to make many proselytes among a people, whose temper, cha- 
racter, and manners, seem peculiarly well adapted to that form of 
policy under which the generality of the people, if not the very 
poor, have so long lived and flourished. See vol. ii, pp. 375- 
379+ 384- 490. | 

In concluding our account of this work, justice requires us 
to observe that the novelty and importance of the main subject 
have precluded our speaking of the accessories : yet the places 
visited in the voyage outward and homeward are described in a 
manner highly interesting ; and, as it should seem, with a con- 
tinued attention to avoid common place, and to omit the de- 
tails which had been previously given to the public by 
other writers. The work throughout is marked with the 
characteristics of veracity, modesty, and candour: the author’s 
modesty, indeed, in avoiding to name himself, or those imme- 
diately connected with him, sometimes occasions obscurity and 
formality ; and negligences in point of style are too frequentl 
observable: but they seldom affect the sense ; and the ill health 
under which the author laboured, during the arrangement of his 
materials, is better entitled to serve as an excuse for defects in 
a task undertaken in obedience to the public voice, by a per- 
son acquainted from the beginning with every particular of the 
expedition, than (to use Sir G.’s own words) ¢ in an author 
who had come forward from the suggestions of his own 
mind, and with a consciousness of talent and_ literary 
attainments, which might enable him to defy the severity of 
€TILIC1SM,’ == 
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The first volume is embellished with seven engravings; and 
the second, with twenty-eight ; bearing a reference chiefly to 
the arts, manners, and mythology of the Chinese. ‘There is 
also a folio volume of plates accompanying the text, which 
are forty-four in number ; representing, besides similar subjects 
with those exhibited by the other engravings, charts of the 
coasts and islands of China, with tracks of the ships from 
England, and various views of the interior country through 
which the embassy was conducted. Some of these views are 
distinguished by magnificence ; others, by beauty ; and almost 
all of them strike by their singularity. ‘Three of them pecu- 
liarly attracted our attention :—the tower of the thundering 
winds on the borders of the lake See-Hoo: the great wall of 
China near the pass of Cou-Pe-Koo; of which wall, the 
masonry and brick-work in the towers alone exceed in quantity 
those of all London ; and thirdly, the scoop-wheel of China, 
for lifting water on the banks of rivers, for agricultural pur- 
poses. ‘These wheels, which are very common in the southern 
provinces, are made entirely of bamboo, are put together with- 
out a nail, and are from fifteen to forty feet in diameter, A 
wheel thirty feet in diameter will lift, in the course of twenty- 
four hours, nearly seventy thousand gallons of water. 

The volumes have also the recommendation of elegant typo- 
graphy and paper; but they want an alphabetical Index. Crils 


Art. II. The Sermons and Charges of the Right Rev. Fobn Thomas, 
LL. D. late Lord Bishop of Rochester, and Dean of West- 
minster. Published from the original MSS. by G, A. Thomas, 
A. M. his Lordship’s Chaplain and Executor, and Rector of 
Woolwich, in Kent. ‘To which is prefixed, a Sketch of the 
Life and Character of the Author, by the Editor. Published for 
the Benefit of the Philanthropic Society. 2 Vols. 8yo. 14s. Boards, 

Rivingtons, &c. 1796. 








= ] 6 Rats design of thus recording, for the benefit of the public, 
the posthumous discourses of a late distinguished ornament 
of the prelacy, having originated in benevolence, we sincerely 
hope that it may not fail of that success which the goodness 
of the design, and the general excellence of the compositions, 
amply merit: but, be that event as it may, we think them 
useful and elegant models of practical divmity ; and we should 
be unjust to the memory of their venerable author, and to the 
public, if we withheld our approbation of them. ‘The obvious 
characteristics of the discourses are, simplicity, elegance, and 
perspicuity. We do not perceive any ostentatious display of 
thetoric, of subtle disquisition, nor of profound theological 
: ° erudition, 
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erudition, which seem rather to be studiously avoided, and 
sacrificed to the main end of preaching, wti/i/y. In their gene- 
ral intent and character a ‘species of reasoning is cxhibited, 


which is well-adapted to impress intelligent minds with a high 


sense of religion, as the only sure ground of right conduct, and 
the only solid basis of present and future happiness. ‘They em- 
brace a considerable variety of topics, chiefly of a practical 
tendency, embellished with a chaste and vigorous style; the 
language not degenerating into meanness, though it frequently 
descends to familiarity, and occasionally soaring to sublimity ; 
while ‘a solid tenor of evangelical gravity is uniformly pre- 
served. ' 

That the reader may judge of our opinion of these vo- 
lumes, we shall subjoin some extracts; which, however pro- 
miscuously selected, will not be liable to objection either in 
point of composition, or of doctrine. 

The first selection that we shall make is the sermon on 
Religious Education; in which, with much energy and pathos, 
the preacher combats the opinion that children should be left 
to the operation of their own natural powers; and that to in- 
fuse any principles of religious or moral conduct can only serve 
to fill them with prejudices, and to check the natural liberty 
and progress of the human mind. 


¢ The absurdity of such an opinion will appear (says the good 
Bishop) from briefly considering the different characters and dispo- 
sitions of the human race, as formed under these opposite plans. 
Thus, in taking a view of that part of the world, where early in- 
struction and discipline are in use, we see whole nations civilized and 
polished, good order and government maintained, religion established 
--Social virtues practised, science flourishing, arts encouraged, com- 
merce extended, and every elegant refmement in taste and manners 
introduced and adopted. But if we turn to the descriptions given us 
of those remote regions, which the enterprizing spirit of the present 
age hath discovered, and where human nature is left to itself, they 
exhibit the very reverse of these characters. Here, a people of a 
barbarous and savage cast, treacherous, vindictive, cruel.—There, 
of a disposition more hospitable, perhaps; but dishonest, sensual, 
slothful. No sense of decency or modesty in the one: scarce 
(scarcely) any feelings of humanity in the other ;—and all so grossly 
ignorant, so greatly fallen below what we are taught to conceive of 
the powers of human nature, that we are almost ready to believe that, 
in those distant regions, the people, like their animals, fruits, and 
grain, are of a different species; and not endowed with the same 
rational facultics and capacities as ourselves. 

« And yet, before we presume, upon such a distinction, it will 
become us to reflect, that our own country, humanized and polished 
as it now is, was, in former times, as idolatrous, uncivilized, and 
unenlightened, as those people who still sit in darkness ! _—- 
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what are we to ascribe our deliverance from it, and our superior ad- 
vantages of knowledge and the comforts of life, but to a better cul- 
tivation of the powers and faculties of the human mind? to the light 
that has been thrown upon it by the glorious gospel of Christ ;_ to 
that unerring rule of life and manners which it prescribes; to that equi- 
table and benevolent spirit of it, which animates the whole body of 
our laws, sustains the admired fabric of our constitution, strengthens 
our obligation to every moral and social duty ;—and which the more 
we are taught to believe and obey it, the more plentifully will it yield 
the good fruits of private and public happiness.’ 


The following sentiments, ‘ on the duty of living peaceably,’ 
will probably obtain universal approbation ;—and they will not 
be the less forcible, for having been constantly exemplified in 
the long and tranquil life of their author : 


¢ We must not, however, (ser. vil. p. 104,) confound this patient 
merit with that indolent tranquillity of mind, which may naturally 
dispose some men to be quiet in themselves, and inoffensive to those 
about them. The result of such a temper may be personal a ; 
but it is not virtue. For the practice of this and every social duty, 
is only so far virtuous, as it proceeds from a moral intention to contri- 
bute to the ease and happiness of others; not from a natural fitness 
ef disposition to enjoy it in our own breasts. And therefore we can- 
not be said to dive peaceably, in the active and practical sense of the 
expression, except, as our religion directs us, we study to be quiet : 
and not only to be quiet, but to do our own business :-—A diligent 
attention to the business of our respective stations being to society, 
what the regular and orderly course of the heavenly bodies is to na- 
ture. We are likewise further directed to “ follow after the things 
that make for peace 3 and things whereby we may edify,’”? and excite one 
another to carry on the good work of religion and civil union with a 
view to the general benefit: so that by a reciprocation of kind offices, 
and by mutual concessions in points of indifferent obligation, we may 
secure a concurrence of opinion in those that are essential. Nay, 
even the lesser virtues of cheerfulness, civility, courteousness, and 
respectful attentions, enter all into the idea, and are of no small 
service towards a right discharge of this duty. They form, as it 
were, the outposts to the main body of society ; are a check upan the 
petulant attacks of obstinacy or ill-humour; give time for the suc- 
cours of reason to come in ; and preserve the communication between 
the several ranks and orders of men free and open. 

‘ It is easy to conceive how many little disasters and animosities 
would be prevented by holding such a conduct as this, even in the 
ordinary intercourses of private life—Thus,,.when we behold the 
serenity and cheerfulness that appear in a well-ordered family; the 
complacency and delight that spring from domestic concord ; and the 
friendly exchanges of civility that are kept up between one neighbour 
and another; we cannot but acknowledge, how good and joyful a thing 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity '—In these smaller subdivi- 
sions of society, we clearly perceive the nature of this duty from the 
effects of it. But when the cirele ef obligation widens, and the good 
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order and happiness of the whole community become the cbject of 
consideration, it is then that a disposition to secure these important 
interests enlarges the sphere of its activity, both according to the 
conjuncture that calls for it, and the power and influence that each 
individual may be possessed of. On such occasions, a regard to the 
public safety, and a sense of our common happiness, should render 
us-attentiveto the very Jeginnings ¢ strife; should not only dispose 
us, after the example of the holy Psalmist, to pray for the peace of 
our Ferusalem, but, for our brethren and companions’ sake, to promote 
its prosperity ; yea, because of the house of the Lord our God, to seek 
to do it good.’ 


On the subject of immortality,—as illustrated and confirmed 
by the divine mission of Jesus Christ,—the right reverend 
preacher, as if elevated to an unusual pitch of devotional ar- 
dour, thus sublimely expresses his just conceptions of that 
most comfortable doctrine : 


¢ That God should effect an end so beneficial to us by means so 
¢ondescending on his part, is a lesson of humility and thankfulness 
to men and angels. Immortality, or a passing from pain or death 
into a state of endless felicity, has ever been the ardent wish, the 
inextinguishable desire of the human mind: it is that fountain of liv- 
ing water, which the thirsty soul ever gasped after, and which alone 
can satisfy the laudable ambition of a generous and exalted nature ; 
but which was never clearly revealed until Christ himself brought it 
to light. To be continually advancing in our progress towards a 
glorious eternity; to be able to enlarge our prospects beyond the 
scanty hounds of sense; to behold, with the eye of faith, the inex- 
haustible source of endless and improving happiness ; to have all our 
mistaken notions corrected, our knowledge enlarged, the ways of 
Providence unfolded, the infinite perfections of the divine nature 
displayed, and every thing ates om} us to join with angels and 
archangels in songs of praise and thanksgiving, are d/essings devoutl 
to be wished, a /ope stedfastly to be cherished, a promise gratefully 
to be received: the most capactous mind can conceive nothing greater, 
nothing equal; and can only adore the goodness of God, who, by 
the birth of his Son, gave birth likewise to this most comfortable 
hope and expectation, of being begotten again to an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for us.’ 


The conclusion of the sermon, which is an illustration of the 
human resurrection by the changes and renovations of vegetable 
bodies, we deem a happy instance of the didactic manner of 
the preacher : 


‘ Upon the whole, every part of the natural world furnisheth us 
with the most ample proots of wisdom in the design, and of power 
and goodness in the execution; as the beauty that is spread over 
the fuce of the earth, and the bountiful provisions that are drawn 
from it, are alike maintained by a continual round of the production 
and dissolution of vegetable bodies ; and as the seed which we socu is 
nat guictened except it die; but, when quickened, is changed and 
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springeth up into quite another form—we may, therefore appeal both 
to the reason of the philosopher, and the experience of the peasant, 
whether the same divine power and wisdom, which are so clearly ma- 
nifested in the changes that are necessary for the renovation of vege- 
table bodies, is not likewise able to produce such changes as are pro- 
per for the resurrection-body ?——The care of Providence will assuredly 
- be proportioned to the excellence of the object: and our Saviour’s argu- 
ment may be applied to this case also—that * if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven ; shall he 
not much more clothe us, and cause this mortal to put on immortality ??— 


In the mean time, let us be careful to perform our part ; and to profit 
even from the example which Nature sets us, by a progressive growth 
in yrace, and virtue, and every learned and moral accomplishment ; 
bringing forth from the good ground of religion, first the blade, then 
the car, and after that the full corn in the ear. Nor let us drop this 
instructive allusion, till we have brought our minds to a serious cone 
templation of that universal harvest at the last day ; when, whatsoever 
a man hath sown, that shall he also reap.—For, he that soweth to the 
flesh, shall, of ihe flesh, reap corruption : but he that soweth to the spirit, 
shall of the spirit, reap life everlasting.’ Gal vi. 7, 8. 

The extracts which we have thus impartially made will, we 
presume, be deemed a sufficient recommendation of these 
discourses ; which, in our judgment, seem to possess all the 
requisites for the arduous purpose of moral instruction ;—and 
we hope that they will be received by many with an impres- 
sion, that will ensure unprejudiced attention to the salu- 
tary admonitions of a preacher who professed only what he 
believed, and practised what he taught. Nor can we doubt 
that his surviving friends, who witnessed his mild and usefukt 
instructions exemplified in his life and manners, or heard them 
flow with unaffected ardour from his tongue, will prize them 
as consecrated relics of one whom they loved and revered; 
and who, after having shone with distinguished lustre in a con 
spicuous station, has not departed without bequeathing them 
a valuable legacy, and a precious memorial, 

To these volumes are prefixed some memoirs of their author, 
which are strongly characterised by an exuberance of imagina- 
tion. ‘They seem to be written with affection and veneration 
for the subject of them, but at the same time with occasional 
asperity towards others, which provocation might excite, but 
eannot fully justify. Should a future edition be demanded, we 
hope that the biographical part of this publication will be con- 
siderably compressed, 

The notes which are added to many of the sermons are, in 
general, well calculated to elucidate and familiarise important 


and abstract truths, Anon: 
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Art. III. Memoirs relating to the French Revolution; by the Marquis 
de Bouillé. Translated from the French Manuscript. vo. 
pp- 564. 8s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


N°? foreigner can be better entitled to a hearing at the bar of 
the English public, than the Marquis de Bouillé. His 
humanity and generosity in the West Indies, during the pre- 
ceding war, gained for him mote honour than the most bril- 
jant conquests could have conferred, and excited the warmest 
gratitude of our fellow-subjects in that part of the world. In 
the scenes of history which he displays in the present memoirs, 
he was also a conspicuous actor. In obedience to Lewis XVI. 
he accepted the French constitution ; at his Majesty’s desire, 
he was the main instrument in endeavouring to effectuate the 
king’s escape ; and when that measure was defeated, M. de 
Bouillé, to save the king and the royal family from the resent- 
ment of the National Assembly, took the whcle blame of the 
imprudent enterprise on himself, and stood forth as the adviser 
of an undertaking in which he was barely an agent ; and of the 
success of which he never entertained any sanguine hopes. 

These memoirs afford a faithful picture of their author: 
they betray nothing of that self-sufficiency and conceit which 
too often disgust us in the works of his countrymen: Bouillé 
is not the perpetual hero of his own tale : he freely acknowleges 
his errors; and his memoirs breathe that air of frankness and 
probity which have so long and so honourably distinguished his 
life and character. 

The work commences with the immediate causes of the 
French revolution, and concludes with the campaign in 1792, 
after which M. de B. ceased to have any concern in public af- 
fairs. A few short extracts will justify our opinion of a pub- 
lication which, we are persuaded, will be regarded among the 
most authentic materials of history. 

In describing the condition of France immediately before 
the revolution, the author observes, 


¢ All the humours of this vast political body were in a fermenta- 
tion. The magistracy was ambitious, the clergy jealous of their 
privileges, a spirit of insurrection prevailed among the nobility, whilst 
there was a total want of subordination in the army, particularly 


among the chiefs: licentiousness and insolence pervaded the middle _ 


ranks of society, whilst the lower class expericnced the extreme of 
misery, and the rich indulged themselves in the most unbounded 
luxury. The government was without energy, the court despised, 
and the great were sunk into a state of degradation ; irreligion and 
immorality were diffused among the first orders, restlessness and dis- 
content among all: the treasury was exhausted, the public credit 
ruined, and all the ordinary resourees were worn out. The states 
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paw soon become a popular assembly, brought things to 2 crisis, 
ut it was not they who were the cause of it; it was the natural 
und unavoidable effect of the corruption of the people, and the 
weakness of the monarch. It is difficult to imagine that France, 
like England after the revolution which she experienced in the last 
century, and from the time of the restoration, will emerge with 

reater vigour than she possessed before. The English had preserv- 
ed their morals and their religion, whilst the French have abandoned 
both. Without these necessary restraints men can never live in a state 
of society, much less can a great nation be governed or govern itself.’ 


M. de B. gives a clear and full account of what is called the 
Massacre of Nancy in 1790. His narrative is justified both by 
the strongest internal evidence, and by the most satisfactory 
documents: but, as our limits will not allow us to enter into 
so complicated a subject, we shall only observe that the impu- 
tations thrown on M. de B.’s conduct, in this business, appear 
to be the effect of the basest calumny. 

A part of these memoirs, which will probably interest many 
readers, is the author’s long correspondence with his cousin 
La Fayette. His transactions with Mirabeau are also worthy 
of attention. The following short paragraph illustrates the 
characters of those two men, better than has been done in 
many long discourses : 


‘ It will appear astonishing, without doubt, that I should act 
with so much confidence towards Mirabeau, when my conduct to- 
wards La Fayette was marked with such distrust. ‘The reason is 
obvious; avarice and ambition were the reigning passions of the 
former, and these the king could amply gratify when re-seated on 
his throne: now, I very well knew that Mirabeau possessed too 
much discernment not to perceive that the gratitude and favours of 
a prince, whom he should have contributed to restore to his power 
and authority, were much to be preferred to popular favour, and the 
temporary situation of leader of a party: La Fayette, on the con- 
trary, was an enthusiast, and intoxicated with self-love, whose price 
could neither be known nor reached ; a description of men at all times 
dangerous, but particularly so during a revolution !’ 


The king’s flight is the great act in M. de Bouillé’s drama. 
This event is related fully, clearly, and with a variety of inte- 
resting circumstances which are not to be found in any preced- 
ing publication :—but the memorable history does not admit of 
abridgment, and we must refer to the work itself, where the 
reader will find his time and attention amply rewarded. We 
shall conclude with the following extract, which is a summary 
both of the author’s conduct and of his work, ending with an 
apostrophe which may perhaps serve as a lesson : 

‘ My attachment then to the king and the monarchy was the re- 


sult of reasoning, and was founded upon principles which I may 
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venture to call rational; and they formed the basis of my conduct 
during the whole time that I took an active part in the revolution. 
However, though justified from the crimes which have been imputed 
to me, I have committed errors which I now recognise, with which 
I have not been reproached, yet which had a considerable influence 
on events. Fora short time [ had at my disposal a large military 
force ; in the provinces of which I was commandant in 1790, I pos- 
scssed_ real fa laence, Had I then followed my first impulse, had I 
felt less repugnance for a civil war, I might perhaps have saved the 
monarchy. The scruples, the facility, the humanity of the king subdued 
me, even at the time when I was most apprehensive of his want of firm- 
ness. I ought to have opposed it by decisive considerations; perhaps 
even it was my duty to disobey his orders. ‘Too great a deference 
to the aristocratical party perhaps restrained me from putting myself 
at the head of those who wished for a change in the constitution, the 
only thing that could preserve in France a monarchical government. 
For, this terrible ah Fa once begun, I never was of the opinion 
of those who imagined that things might be re-established on the 
former footing ; or that any thing remained, except to modify and 
make a compromise with it. On this head at least I have always 
been consistent. I was at first an enemy to all innovation ; but when 
these innovations were actually made, and in compliance with the 
king’s request I had sworn to obey the new laws, I then directed my 
efforts solely against the factions, and the Jacobins, who, not con- 
tended with the mischief already occasioned by their constitution, 
aimed at the total subversion of the monrachy, and of all social order. 
As then France was Po entirely by these men, from the year 
1792 till the death of Robespierre, I desired nothing more than to 
be able to extirpate them. Since this period, however,’ the hope of 
still succeeding by conciliatory means has come again to cheer my 
heart, and has influenced my conduct in the little connection I have 


» maintained with our princes, with foreign powers, their generals, and 


their ministers. Whatever faults I have committed, may they prove 
a useful lesson to those who, having preserved equal fidelity to their 
sovereign, and attachment to their country, shall, in circumstances 
nearly similar, ‘(and these may happen elsewhere than in France, ) 
possess the same inclination to serve both! May they, superior to me 
in fortune and abilities, succeed in their generous’ undertaking ! 

‘ Of the motives by which I have been actuated in giving my opi- 
nion of the men who ruled in France immediately preceding the revo- 
lution, and those who had an active part in that event, it is for the 
enlightened readers of these Memoirs to judge. I have endeavoured 
to avoid all personality, harbouring in my heart none of those emotions 
of hatred or jealousy, which, fostered by ambition, become extin- 
guished together with it. Many who were concerned in these great 
events are dead; consequently the judgment of their political con- 
duct belongs to posterity ; and it must be the more just and impar- 
tial, as they can no longer either repair their faults, or destroy the 
good they have done. With respect to those who are still living, the 
case is not the same ; their conduct and principles may change. How 


many instances do we meet with in history, of men truly great and 
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virtuous at the commencement of their career, despicable and aban- 
doned at the close of it! Others, on the contrary, who have begun 
their course with crimes, have concluded it with virtues. Sylla, res 
turning, at the head of his victorious army, to deliver Rome from 
the cruel yoke of Marius, is a great man; Sylla, when dictator, 
isa tyrant; the same Sylla abdicating the sovereign power, and 
returning to a private condition, is a philosopher and a sage. Death 
alone puts the seal on all our actions, and determines the reputation 
of those men who have acted a conspicuous part on the theatre of the 
world. Thus, when I displayed the conduct of M. de Maurepas, 
cardinal de Loménie, and the duke d’Orleans, I thought myself 
at liberty likewise to draw their characters; their features, now fixed 
in the public mind, are henceforth not to be effaced. May the 
hideous spectre of the latter present itself to the view of those men 
who, placed by their birth, dignities, and riches, in the first rank of 
a state, instead of being its supporters, join in the factions by which 
it is distracted, hoping to make them the instruments of their own 
ambitious designs! Let them imagine they see the ghost of the par- 
ricide Orleans, and hear the monster thus announce himself: “ J am 
that duke d’Orleans who conspired against the life of my sovereign 
and the head of my family. I possessed by birth all the blessings 
nature and fortune could bestow ; yet, blinded by ambition, and im- 
pelled by a desire of revenge, I became the tool of men, as bad, but 
more artful than myself, and embrued my hands in the blood of him 
I ought to have served and protected. I then wished to place the 
crown upon my own head ; but after having overturned the throne, 
after having deluged my country with crimes and blood, I fell my- 
self ignominiously, by the hands of those very wretches who had 
been the instruments, and now turned the avengers of my misdeeds : 
to my children I have left nothing but a name they will be ashamed 
to bear; a name which will be execrated by future generations, and 
will serve only to express the combination of every vice. Such was 
my fate, and such will be the fate of all those who, like me, shall em- 
ploy the mask of patriotism to attempt the destruction of their sove- 
reign and their country.” 

M. de Bouillé’s memoirs are not calculated to please either 
the haughty aristocrat or the violent democrat.—He must pre- 
pare to encounter the severest animadversions of both. In the 
posterity of Frenchmen, however, he may expect to meet with 
a more impartial audience ; and his love of truth will, mean- 
while, console a mind like his, for the unjust reproaches of 


malice and party spirit. Gil ‘ 
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Art. IV. The Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry, of Horace ; 
translated into English Verse, by W. Boscawen, sq. 8vo. 
pp- 580. 8s. 6d. Boards. Stockdale. 1797. 

W Hex we offered our remarks on the first volume of Mr. 

Boscawen’s translation of this charming bard, although we 
applauded some particular passages which, in our opinion, were 
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executed with spirit, yet on the whole we did not think him 
completely qualified for the task which he had undertaken; 7. ¢. 
that of giving an English version of such a poet as Horace; whose 
excellencies are of a nature not to be easily transfused into any 
other Janguage. In hazarding this opinion, however, it is but 
just to notice the candid terms in which the translator himself 
states his own similar conviction : 


‘ After all, I feel more than ever the impossibility that any at- 
tempts of mine should do justice to such a writer as Horace. But 
the approbation conferred on the translation of the Odes by persons 
whose judgment I revere, and indeed by the literary world in general, 
mduces me to hope this part of the work may also have some little 
merit and utility. It may amuse the admirers of our Poet, by shew- 
mg them an intire version somewhat more resembling his manner than 
those which they have hitherto seen. It may gratify, and possibly 
inform the English reader, by giving him a nearer view of perhaps 
the most elegant and certainly the most instructive Poet of the Au- 
gustan age.’ 

It is not seldom that we hear those persons, whose know- 
Jege of Horace is chiefly derived from Mr. Francis’s translation, 
express their astonishment at the raptures with which scholars 
who can read his works in the original never fail to speak of 
him: but the magic power of words on the human mind may 
be greater than every one may choose to acknowlege. Of this 
truth, our readers may satisfy themselves by comparing Pope’s 
translation of Homer with that of Hobbes. It cannot be de- 
nied that both those writers have expressed the sense of the 
great original: but the one has every decoration which our 
Janguage can afford, while the other is disgraced by mean verse, 
and by a vulgarity of diction which is scarcely to be paralleled, 
The one, therefore, will ever be read with pleasure, and the 
other will be forgotten, or remembered only with disgust. 

The Beauties of Horace are of a nature peculiarly volatile. 
In his Odes, we have frequently noble effusions of moral senti- 
ment, applicable to man at all times and in all ages; and 
though the subjects of many of them are at present little in- 
teresting, yet he contrives to fascinate us by the beautiful turn 
of his thoughts, the melodious flow of his verse, and the irre- 
sistible charms of his language. His almost constant allusions 
to the Greek mythological fables may not always suit a mere 
English reader; yet, as Mr. Pope somewhere says, those fables, 
however they may be condemned by a rigid philosophy, must, 
perhaps, always be the religion of poetry. In his Epistles and 
Satires, Horace displays great knowlege of human life and 
manners; and his Art of Poetry and Epistle to Augustus have 
ever been regarded, by good judges, as master-pieces of sound 
and hberal criticism. 
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Folly, affectation, and vice, have abounded in all agess 
and, though subject to some modifications from the different 
state of socicty, and from national peculiarity of manners, the 
human character may admit of less variety than is generally 
imagined. Satirists of different ages, therefore, may fall into 
the same way of thinking, on the coftemplation of similar vices 
and follies; and thus Pope and Swift have been very successful 
in their judicious applications of the poignant ridicule of the 
Roman poet to the reigning manners of their times :—but this 
they could never have done, had they not found something in 
their own minds that was congenial to the great author whom 
they imitated. 

A translation of the Satires and Epistles of Horace is attend- 
ed with peculiar difficulty ;—if executed in the best possible 
manner, it would not be so pleasing to an English reader as 
Pope’s or Swift’s imitations; and if any great errors were dis- 
coverable on a comparison with the works of those masters, 
they must appear more glaring and conspicuous. 

In his preface, Mr. Boscawen gives an account of the origin 
of satire among the Romans; and he traces it to the rude and 
licentious verses called Fescennine, which were recited by the 
antient Romans at the festivals of Bacchus and Ceres. [nnius 
and Pacuvius formed, from these low farces, a miscellaneous 


composition, of a moral tendency, containing animadversions 


on human life and manners. Lucilius gave to his satires a 
more regular forms and this species of poetry is said to have 
received farther improvements from the learned ‘Terentius Varro, 
In the opinion of many, however, it was brought to its highest 
state of perfection by Horace; and it must be confessed that, 
for the poignancy and delicacy of his wit,—his quick discerns 
ment of those improprieties and incongruities which, perhaps, 
are the only proper objects of ridicule,—his artful and con- 
cealed irony,—and, above all, for the ease, politeness, and ele- 
gance of his manner,—he will not probably ever be excelled, 
perhaps never be equalled :—but, on the other hand, his 
warmest admirers must acknowlege that there are a careless- 
ness and negligence in the versification of the satires and 
epistles, which are unpardonable in a man whose soul was 
tuned to harmony, and who had so comprehensive a know- 
lege of the powers of his native language. It might also be 
questioned whether there be not a want of order and arrange- 
ment in the thoughts, since so much learning has been employed 
to discover their connection. 

We shall now make some extracts from Mr. Boscawen’s vere 
sion. He begins the first satire of the 1st book in the follow- 
ing manner ; 


T 3 ¢ Mecenas, 
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¢ Mecenas, whence the restless mind ? 
The discontent that plagues mankind ? 
That, whether choice or chance alone 
Our lot have fixed, each hates his own : 
Another’s life is sure to please. 
‘¢ How happy they who plough the seas !” 
The soldier in these peevish strains, 
Opprest with arms and toil, complains. 
Now mark what vows the merchant forms 
Whene’er his bark is toss’d by storms ! 
Amid such perils and alarms, 
«¢ How blest are they who shine in arms !”? 
He cries: ‘* for, when the battle bleeds, 
Swift death or victory succeeds.” 
The lawyer oft delights to praise 
The humble rustick’s peaceful days, 
When, to consult him, at his gates 
At early dawn the client waits. 
Forced up by suits, the restless clowr 
Thinks happiness resides in town. 
All instances should I relate, 
*T would tire e’en Fabius’ endless prate, 
But briefly to the point : attend, 
And mark how these complaints will end ! 
Suppose some favouring God should say, 
«« "Take each the state for which ye pray ! 
Go, Soldier, cross the seas for gain! 
You, Lawyer, turn a village swain! 
Hence ! each pursue your several labours, 

uit his own place and take his neighbour’s. 

Why pause !—They scorn the change required ; 
Yet each may have the bliss desired,”? 


If the reader will take the trouble of comparing this passage 


with the version by Francis, he will perhaps think, with us, that 
the latter is nearest to the original, and of the two the most 
poetical. We deem Mr. Boscawen singularly unfortunate in 
the kind of verse which he has chosen, and which he calls the 
shorter Iambic, consisting of eight syllables. He indeed jus- 
tifies his choice by the example of Swift and Prior: but he 
might have considered that those great men could animate any 
metre by their genius and irresistible vivacity. It is, we be- 
lieve, generally allowed that verses of eight syllables are unfit 
for the expression of noble and elevated sentiments; and that 
they are not a proper vehicle for those precepts of morality, 
with which every species of satirical composition oyght to 
abound. | 

The following passage, from the fourth satire, has been fre- 
quently quoted on account of the fine moral instruction which 
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it contains, expressed in language strong, grave, and appro= 
priate : 


“ Absentem qui rodit amicum, 
Qui non defendit, alio culpante ; solutos 
Qui captat risus hominum, famamque dicacis, 
Fingere qui non visa potest ; commissa tacere 


Qui nequit ; hic niger est ; hunc tu, Romane, caveto.”’ 
In Mr. B.’s translation, it has the appearance of burlesque: 


¢ Who vilifies an absent friend, 
Or fails, when censured, to defend, 
Or seeks to raise loud laughs, and claim 
At his expence a witling’s fame, 
Can feign what never pass’d, make known 
Secrets disclosed to him alone, 
Beware his mean malignant art, 
) Romans! that man is black at heart.’ 


The character of ‘ligellius has ever been admired as a master- 
piece of moral painting, and is the model from which our two 
great poets, Dryden and Pope, took their characters of the 
Dukes of Buckingham and Wharton. How does it appear in 
the language of Mr. Boscawen ? 


‘ That man, ’tis true, was from his birth 

The strangest character on earth. 

Now he’d fly swifter than the wind, 

As if some foe were close behind, 

Now stalk with solemn steps and slow, 
Like Juno’s Priest at some grand shew. 
Two hundred slayes now throng’d his gate, 
Now ten proclaimed his humble state : 
One while he’d talk of mightiest things, 
Of Nobles, Ministers and Kings ; 

Then cry, ‘ A table of plain wood, 

One shell of salt, if pure and good, 
With a warm cloak of coarsest kind, 
Will satisfy my modest mind.” 

) But give to this contented Sage, 

. "This model of a frugal age, 

‘Ten thousand pounds ; *twould scarcely last 
Till the fifth day were overpast, 

Oft would he watch whole nights away, 
Then snore throughout the live-long day. 
No creature I e’er saw or heard, 

So inconsistent and absurd. 

“© Are you then (Critics may exclaim) 
Wiser than he wham thus you blame ? 
Have you no faults?” Yes, I confess, 
But different perhaps, and less.’ 














In the famous epistle to Augustus, Mr. B. makes use of the 
‘English heroic verse of ten syllables. The following lines are 
T4 some 
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some of the best in the translation; and yet, on comparing 


them with Francis, we think them inferior to that writer: 


‘ Yet this same folly (call it if you will, 
A lesser madness) has some merit still. 
The Bard is seldom as a Miser known: 
He loves, enjoys and studtes verse alone : 
All common losses (as the flight of slaves, 
Destructive fires) he ridicules and braves. 
No ward, no partner, his contrivance cheats; 
Plain herbs and coarsest bread alone he eats. 
Though weak in war, he’s useful to the state, 
If small concerns can e’er assist the great, 
The Bard can best the lisping infant teach 
‘To form his accents, modulate his speech, 
Froin vile obscenity divert his ears, 
Instil kind precepts as he grows in years ; 
Which smooth all roughness, every heat assuage, 
Can banish envy, and can soften rage. 
He points th’ example of each glorious deed, 
Sooths us in sickness, solaces in need. 
Whence could our youths and virgins learn to pray, 
Did not the Muse inspire her poet’s lay ? 
The sacred Chorus fecls the heavenly powers 
Kind to it’s prayers, invokes celestial showers, 
Instructed how it best may sooth and please, 
Dispels dread danger and averts disease, 
Obtains glad peace, and bids rich plenty flow. 
Verse sooths the Gods above and ghosts below.’ 

In the introducion to the Epistle to the Pisos, Mr. Boscawen 
objects to the systems of Hurd and Wieland, respecting the 
object and design of that beautiful poem, and then delivers his 
own opinion in the following terms: 


‘ Having expressed such sentiments on every system devised by 
others, it can hardly be expected I should produce any new discovery. 
Those sentiments, in effect, preclude so presumptuous and vain an at- 
tempt. The notion I have long entertained respecting this Epistle, is 
almost a counterpart of the opinion of many of the elder commentators, 
We have not any sufficient evidence {external or internal) of the cir- 
cumstances that gave rise to it: but the probability, I conceive, is, 
that it arose from conversations which-our Poet frequently had with 
the Pisos on the subject of poetry. In such conversations, we may 
suppose, many of the rules and opinions contained in this Epistle had 
been thrown out by Horace, and his noble friends (amused with the 
subject ) had desired to have in writing the sentiments of so great a 
Master on this their favourite art. These he was surely at liberty to 


write, without professing to give an elaborate treatise, or binding 
himself to a formal arrangement. He writes, as he had probably 
spoken, just as his thoughts arose, adverting most to that part of the 
subject which appeared most to interest his friends, or which fashion 
had rendered the prevailing topick in literary conversations. He has 
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probably im view, not only to instruct the Sons of Piso in the leading 
rules of Epick and dramatick poetry, but (as a secondary motive) to 
inspire the elder youth with a just diffidence in his own abilities, and 
to repress his immoderate ardour for publication, 

‘ Circumstances like these may surely palliate the want of method 
in this Epistle ; a defect which it has in common with many of out 
Poet’s works; a defect which is more than balanced by the finished 
elegance which this Poem may boast, and the accurate judgment it 


, displays, by the happy variety of its allusions, and the refined poig- 
nancy of it’s satire.’ 


It is but justice to say that, in this introduction, the aathor 
displays considerable learning, and expresses himself with 
good sense and modesty. Unluckily, however, in his trans- 
Jation of this epistle, he resumes his favourite octo-syllabic 
metre ; with a want of success of which, we think, the reader 


will be convinced by the version of the following admired 
passage : 


“© Aut famam sequere, aut sibi convenientia jfinse 
Scriptor. Honoratum si forte reponis Achiikem 5 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 

Fura neget sibi nata, nibil non arroget armis. 
Sit Medea ferox, invictaque; flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, tristis Orestes.”* 

* Or follow known report ; or feign 

What may it’s proper part sustain. 

Thus, if perchance you give to fame 
Achilles, ever honoured name, 

‘Let him with passion wildly rave, 
Inexorable, fiercely brave, 

The curb of human laws disown, 

And give all sway to arms alone. 

Her fierceness let Medea kee 

Undaunted, mournful Ino weep, 

Ixion be a treacherous knave, 

Poor Io stray, Orestes rave.’ 


We must desist from farther quotations: but it remains ta 
observe that the notes are in general learned, ample, and judi« 
cious. We regret, indeed, that we cannot speak more favours 
ably of the translation: but it may be some consolation to Mr, 
Boscawen to be told that he has only failed (if our judgment 
that he Aas failed be right) in attempting that which, in the 
opinion of many scholars, is beyond the powers of the English 
language to effect. ‘That we have no good translation of 
Horace is certain: yet, after having read that of the 
Qde, 4th book, by Atterbury; 4th Ode, qth book, by Lord 
Lyttelton ; and zd Ode, 4th book, by Gilbert West; we can- 
not doubt that there is a possibility of giving an English reader 
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some conception of the beauties of Horace ; though it may be 


- questioned'whether'there be any one man in England equal to the 


task; and yet more, whether, if that man could be found, 
he would meet with such a reward as would be requisjte to 
stimulate his exertions for the undertaking, to excite his fasti- 
dious industry in the prosecution of it, and to crown his la- 


bours when concluded. B 





Aer. V, Roman Conversations ; or a short Description of the Anti- 
quities of Rome: interspersed with Characters of eminent Ro- 
mans; and Reflections, Religious and Moral, on Roman History. 
By the late Joseph Wilcocks, F.S.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 2Vols, 
pp: about 7oo each. 16s. Boards. Bickerstaff, Strand. 1797. 


Mo than five years have elapsed since the first volume of 
this work made its appearance, and was in a short time 
followed by a second. Each of them we perused with much 
pleasure, and allotted to them a well-merited tribute of appro- 
bation *. If the work had a good title to our regard from its 
own intrinsic worth, it has a still farther claim from the ex- 
cellent spirit and character of its author, who is now without 
scruple revealed to the public. He-was the son of Dr. Wil- 
cocks, formerly Bishop of Gloucester, and thence translated, 
In 1731, to the see of Rochester: he died in 1736, and was 
succeeded by Dr. Zachary Pearce. Joseph Wilcocks, son of 
the Bishop, was born in the beginning of the year 1723, and 
died in the latter end of 1791. ‘ His estate was considerable, 
but his character [remarks the editor] derived a far brighter 
Justre from the native and exemplary goodness of his heart.’ 
From the memoirs now prefixed to this work, we are led to 
form a very high and amiable idea of Mr. Wilcocks; who 


appears to have been the friend of piety, virtue, liberty, truth, | 


and indeed of all that is valuable and useful to mankind :—but 
he seems to have thought that 
‘¢ The post of honour is a private station.” 


* His life, like that of many other literary men, though to the 
highest degree exemplary in every particular, is not one of those 
which furnish to vulgar minds a series of brilliant or striking events. 
{t was constantly his wish and pursuit 


«© Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
‘lo keep the noiseless tenor of his way.”’ 


¢ But it was equally his aim to make his calm existence resemble 
the unassuming page of peaceful history, which, if not so highly 
eoloured with atchievement as the more boisterous details of combats 
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* See M. Rev. N.S. vol. ix. p. 71. and vol. xv. p. 419. 
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and campaigns, is generally found the most productive of social com: 
fort and happiness.’ 


It is very far from being wonderful to us that a man who 
was so firm in the cause of liberty, whose philanthropy 
was so extensive, whose love of rectitude was so warm, and 
whose every principle and action were founded on the basis 
of rational and Christian piety, should have declined an ap- 
pearance in those public characters to which numbers with 
eagerness aspire. Qualified not merely for the common office 
of a magistrate, (which is often so ignorantly or arrogantly ex- 
ercised,) but for that of a senator and a statesman, it is with 
no surprise that we find him make choice of the sequestered vale. 
The views and principles, ascribed in these ccaversations to the 
third of the young gentlemen, were, we apprehend, those by 
which our author was himself actuated :—* when young, (we 
are told,) he had undertaken the duty of a magistrate in the 
country, but soon forbore to execute it, as if fearful of inca- 
pacity, or of error, in a sphere so truly important.’ 

Part of an account given of him in the unadorned language 
of an old servant is as follows: ¢ One of his very amiable qua- 
lities was to consider himself as a citizen of the world, and 
mankind in general as his brethren and friends: consequently, 
he endeavoured to do them all the good in his power. I think 
{ may also safely say, the great rule of his life and conduct 
was, to be a true disciple and follower of all the beneficent 
actions of OUR SAVIOUR, and to interweave HIS example into 
his daily exercise and practice.’ ‘I’wo other old servants, also, 
were requested to present their contributions towards the bio- 
graphy of this excellent man; one of them says,—* Wherever 
he was, or whatever he was doing, his mind and actions 
seemed always fixed to this great point: (of being ufeful:) and 
the more good he did, the more he was still desirous of doing : 
all ages, all conditions, all countries, friends and enemies *— 
no difference to him: if they wanted or desired his assistance, 
all partook of his universal love and charity. It would be im- 
possible to give the particulars of his good actions, they being 
continued through his whole life to the last. His common ob- 
servation to me was, ‘* Let me do all the good I can:” I think 
his meaning was, * Do not hinder any object from coming to 
me :’ and indeed if they did not come to him, he would be sure 
to seek after such; as his relations and friends can testify, no 
less than his tenants and cottagers, his servants and all who 
had any connection with him. ‘The retirement of his life 
did not confine his good actions to one spot ; as he visited, at 
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* Strange, if such a man had enemies ! 
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times, most parts of his own country, and took that opportw-~ 
nity to do good, wherever he was.’ 

Charity, according to that extensive meaning in which it is 
wnculcated by Christianity, appears to have taken possession of 
his heart: for he was gentle, forbearing, forgiving, liberal, and 
munificent, to all persons, and on all occasions.—* We are cre- 
dibly assured, (says the publisher,) that the annual revenue of 
his Hurley estate was disposed of, by him, as it arose, in works 
of compassionate liberality. To which purpose also our good 
Samaritan devoted a full third, at least, if not one-half, of all 
his other landed and funded property, to the yearly amount of 
two thousand pounds and upwards.’ He visited many prisons, 
particularly that of Newgate ; where the late Mr. Akerman was 
a frequent and almost continual witness to his benevolence, 
From prisons, his kindness naturally carried him to Aospitals ; 
and ‘although his donations and subscriptions while living 
were very constant and considerable, he could not with life 
give up his beneficence, but at his death made handsome be- 

uests to several.—-He moreover provided comfortably for all 
his old and faithful domestics, and excepting a few specitic le- 
gacies, he left the residue of an ample fortune to his execu- 
tors and their families, who were his nearest relatives.’ 

Besides the assistance which he so freely afforded in many 
different ways for the relief of distress, he was also disposed to 
the encouragement of the arts and sciences, or any scheme 
that might contribute to the melioration and improvement of 
mankind. Among other instances of this nature, we find that 
Dr. Kennicott’s collations of the Bible partook of his bounty. 
Some reader, perhaps, may think that his compassion was not 
sufficiently guarded when it extended to objects the most 
unworthy: a friend who was present when a_ person of 
this stamp presented himself to partake of a distribution, 
could not avoid the exclamation, § Sir, that man is one of the 
greatest rascals we have in the parish!’ Mr. Wilcocks said 
nothing for the moment: but, after some time, he sent again 
for the man, and was heard to say to him; ‘I find you have 
behaved so ill as not to have a friend in the world: there és 
half a guinea for you to keep you from immediate want; and 
now endeavour to behave better.’ 

To the above anecdotes concerning this modest, unknown, 

et eminent man, we Cannot refrain from adding the following 
letter to the editor, dated inedon, 17th Dec. 95. Itisas fol- 
Jows: 

«¢ Sir, It occurs to me that you might wish to know, if you do 

not already, that our late valued friend Mr. Wilcocks, when at Rome, 


under the pontificate of Clement XIII. (Rezzonico) was styled by 
that 
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that pope, ‘the blessed heretic ;”” so singularly well did he discharge 
his duties, both to God and man, though on principles purely Pro- 
testant ! So far was he from indulging the doctrine of merit, that, if 
it were possible, he was too poor in spirit: But his humility gave 
way latterly to the comfortable cordial of Christian confidence. Thus 
much I felt myself bounden to say of one, whose memory lies very 
near the heart ef Sir, your’s faithfully, John English Dolben.” 

Mr. W ilcocks is said to have compiled ¢ Sacred Exercises,’ now 
in use at Westminster schoal; also to have been the writer of se- 
veral good verses in the * Carmina Quadragesimalia ;? as he was 
without doubt of an article in the Philoscphical Transactions; 
which, being short and curious, is very properly introduced in the 
preface to this work. It is an account of some subterraneous apart- 
ments, with Etruscan inscriptions and paintings, drscovered at 
Civita Turchino in Italy *. We are given to understand that these 
apartments were explored, as here described, at the sole ex- 
pence of the author. It is the work intitled Roman Conversga- 
tions, however, which will chiefly entitle him to literary dis- 
tinction. ‘The editor very properly concludes this short bio- 
graphy of Mr. Wilcocks with these two lines, 


AQveios ocorcia, Didos ony avd euimoige 
Iivlas yap Qirieoue. Il, Z. 14. 
thus freely translated, 


¢ Wealthy and good; friend to the human race: 
Tn life and death beloved.’ : 

Though the Greek lines certainly contain nothing respecting 
fife and death, yet the general sense is given; and what Homer 
says of Axylus might justly in the present case be applied; de- 
doved by men, for he loved all, or, as Mr. Pope translates or ra- 
ther paraphrases, 

‘* Hospitable, rich and good— 
a friend to human race ¢ 
Fast by the road his ever open door 
Oblig’d the wealthy, and reliew’d the poor.” 


As the author’s spirit aud character have here a true descrip- 
tion, it is also with strict propriety added concerning his work, 
that ‘ itis an elaborate and singular composition; calculated 
to excite religious and moral reflections on the Roman history, 
and adapt and direct the study of it to the best and wisest pur- 
poses of a Christian education.’ 

It is unnecessary for us to add much to those remarks on 
this work which we have formerly offered: one short passage 
we will here insert, because it indicates the writer’s opinion as 
to pubdlic affairs, and his regard to truth and liberty. It is 








* An abstract of this paper may be seen in our gist vol. p- 269. 
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among the observations on the character and coriduct of Cato 
the elder *:—* For the welfare of every society, it is necessary, 
in the first place, that it be originally well founded; and se- 
condly, that there should from time to time arise some persons, 
who, by their doctrines and examples, may support and revive 
(may we not also say, correct or iniprove) its first original prin- 
ciples; and thus secure it from mutability, degeneracy, and 
decay.’ 

Though we have little farther to say on the work itself, it is 
requisite to add a few particulars respecting this second edi- 
tion. Besides the enlargement of the preface, we observe what 
appears to us a real improvement, and which we before ven- 
tured to propose, viz. a translation of the several quotations 
from Greek and Latin authors, and sometimes from other 
languages, with which the work abounds. This no doubt 
will prove acceptable to most readers. From a cursory view 
of these versions, they seem to have been made with freedom, 
though just to the sense and meaning. We have observed 
‘what seems to be a little mistake as to the two following lines 
of Horace +, 


‘© Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit, pede pena claudo:’? 


which are rendered, ‘ Punishment treads close on the heels of 
the offender.’ ‘The poet intends to express not the speed, but 
the certainty of that evil which in one way or another awaits 
the criminal: it may approach slowly, pede claudo, aut tardo: 
but in time it is generally sure to arrive. ‘The lines are quoted 
in application to Perseus, the last king of Macedon, subdued 
and taken prisoner by I.. Paulus Aimilius ; after which, from 
the greatest opulence, he sunk into all the misery, stench, and 
hunger of the worst of common jails, in which state he died : 
this wretchedness might be regarded as a kind of retaliation for 
the horrid crimes of which he had been guilty: ¢ Let us not 
forget, (says the author,) that che dispensations of Providence 
were just, in this dismal punishment :’ to this punishment the 
lines above are applicd, and it is added, as signifying their 
meaning, ‘ Leaden, perhaps, were its feet,’ (it was some time 
in coming,) ‘but iron were its hands ;’ heavy and dreadful was 
the blow when struck: as it is expressed in an elegy of Ti- 
bullus, Sera tamen tacitis pena venit pedibus. 

Some inaccuracies which were discovered in the first edition 
are here rectified. Many, we are informed, who admired the 
work, and yet more the man, have cheerfully engaged in the 
correction of errors; to whom the proprietor acknowleges great 


* Voli, pe 365. t Lib. iii, Od 2.1 31. 
obligation; 
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obligation ; ¢ and, in particular, for the invaluable and unsoli- 
cited assistance of a gentleman, personally unacquainted with 
the author, but in studies and habits perfectly congenial, who 
hhas left scarce a page or a paragraph unimproved.’ ‘These vo- 
lumes are also now furnished with a plan of the city and sub- 
urbs of Rome, in its present state, just sufficient to mark out 
the principal scenes of the dialogues; with a regular table of 
contents, and a general index ; and with a handsome print of 
the author. The editor expresses a hope that ‘ reverence for his 
memory, and the encouragement given to extend his benevo- 
lence by a new edition, will be deemed a sufficient apology to 
the purchasers of the former, should the present copy appear 
in a dress more neat and sightly, and in some instances, per 
haps, more truly valuable.’ 

We observe that in these volumes the distinguishing names 
of places, persons, and nations, are commonly begun, as they 
should be, with a capital letter: but in other instances, par- 
ticularly when the name becomes an adjective, we meet with 
roman state, athenian power, carthaginian fleet, asiatic neigh- 
bours, punic war, spanish armada, british government, &c. &c. 
and sometimes we find carthaginians, athenians, &c. ‘To us 
this is unpleasant, as well as unusual. Hi. 
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Art. VI. Fragments: in the Manner of Sterne. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Debrett. 1797. 


o Tare benevolent sentimentality, the exquisite pathos, the 
-* happy abruptness of transition, and the peculiar felicity of 
expression, which gave to the whimsical romances of Sterne 
such a pleasing air of originality, are in a great measure 
caught by his present imitator ; who, to the best of our recol- 
lection, after the lapse of so many years, approaches nearer 
to his prototype than any of that admired writer’s former 
copyists. 

These Fragments consist of Dialogues or Conversation-pieces; 
in which our former friends of the Shandy family are once 
more brought forwards, like the heroes of the drama, to en- 
tertain and instruct the public. ‘The original tone of senti- 
ment in the interlocutors is respectively well supported in most, 
if not in every one of them ;—particularly in the dialogues be 
tween the faithful Trim and his worthy master, (we name the 
Corporal first, because, of the two, he is certainly meant for the 
principal character,) we with pleasuré at once recollected our 
old acquaintances: still the same good and amiable creatures 
that they were when we formed our first estimate of their 
virtues, and took them by the hand. 


The 
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The morality of the work now before us is, throughout, 
perfectly unimpeachable. Some readers, however, may, in 
the present temper of the times, censure the author for giving to 
it the appearance of a party production, in which occasion is 
often taken to glance at the ambition of princes, to display the 
cruelty of war, and to expatiate on the distress and destruc- 
tion which it ever brings to individuals, with the desolation of 
countrics and the ruin of nations.—In a word, the political cast 
of this performance will appear to different persons in different 
lights, according to their several attachments and principles. 
“* It is all humanity and benevolence,” says the whig; “ it is 
sedition!” exclaims Dr. Slop.—Let us, however, proceed to an 
extract from the performance, and leave our readers to form 
their own judgment, in some measure, from a specimen. 
For this purpose we have selected the Fragment entitled 
© War:” 

¢ —— That spirit—cried my father —which fired the Athenian soul 
when Aristides led forth his legions, seems to animate them :—they 
are fighting for Glory ! They are fichting for Freedom, brother 
—quoth my uncle Toby, (wishing to set my father right. ) They 
are fighting for the evacuation of the body politic—exclaimed Doctor 
Slop.—They are magnanimous—cried my father. They are 
brave—said my uncle Toby Vhev are Infidels—quoth Doctor 
Slop ; they have melted the blessed images of our Saints, and 
converted them into the wages of blasphemy :—they are Murder- 
ers !—they are Atheists ! They pay more worship to the Great 
Beinc who made us—cried my uncle Toby—by defending the cause, 
and promoting the good of his creatures—than all the knees that 
ever bent to idols. (Here Yorick entered the parlour )— 

* They fight for Glory !—cried my father, raising his voice. 

¢ Glory !—said Yorick, (while benevolence reddened on his coun- 
tenance)—Glory blooms on the Olive! I never see a Laurel but 
methinks there’s blood upon its leaf:—the Laurel springs near the 
Wolf,—the Olive is a shelter for the Lamb! To bind up the wounds 
of Affliction—-to feed the Hungry—to make Woe forget her 
troubles—and Misery to smile—is Glory ! It is Glory to shelter our 
fellow-creatures!—— but Ampirion and Raping, retired behind 
the walls of their castles, level their engines of destruction on the 
heads of the Helpless ; —— myriads actuated by them, and blind to 
fear, rise with the Sun, and mingle with the blessed dews of Heaven 
the blood of their fellow-creatures ! 

¢ I would not fight under such commanders—quoth Trim, (in 
a low voice to my uncle Toby, while standing beside him) —though 
I were to be made a General for it!———-A corporal, Trim— 
quoth my uncle Toby—with Mercy at his side, and Valour in his 
heart, is a braver soul.—Courage not guided by Humanity (con- 
tinued he) is not the bravery of a Man, but the ferocity ofa Savage. 
“\n’ so it is, an’ please your Honour—replied Trim—Why, 
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baby at her breast were to cry quarter, they wouldn’t grant it. 
They have more whiskers than pity, then—cried Yorick, smiling. 

‘ I wish—cried my father, (looking stedfastly at Dr. Slop)—I 
wish that one example held out by this Nation of Plunderers and 
Atheists, may be followed in every other,—that the pleasure-grounds 
of Priests may be converted into the grounds of usefulness, where 
Inpustry may smile upon her plough, while the Dove resteth 
upon it. 

‘Here Doctor Slep was filled with ii flammable matter: The holy ground 
of Priests ~ cried he—encroached upon! the Scriptures spurned at! 
the Cross despised! the Saints sneered at!—Religion! Religion ! 


what will become of thee ?—-— Time will improve it— guoth my uncle 
Toby, in the stmplicity of his heart. -—--—As if an electric shock’ 


had been conducted to the body of Doctor Slop, his movement 
could not have been more sudden : he struck his feet on the ground, 
and bolted as upright as his uncouth form would let him: his curses 
on Obadiah, and the green-baize bag, were nothing to this—curses 
flashed from his eyes—curses sat on his forehead ; —— every nerve, 
every vein, every ligament, seemed to unite in his frame, and utter 
with his lips, “* O Gop! in mercy to thy holy Religion, eternally 
é—n this ‘Toby Shandy !” 

My uncle Toby fe/t this insult but said nothing. 

Are these arguments !—cried my father. 

‘ Peace !—exclaimed Yorick. 

¢ Peace !—cried Doctor Slop though Germany were depopu- 
lated—England starved,—though the blood of Nations stained the 
seas—War ! ! for it is a War of Religion ! 

‘ It isa Crusade—cried my uncle Toby. 

‘ It is the sentiment of Cowarpice —of Cruritry,—exclaimed 
Yorick—to force opinion by invective, by the dungeon, by the 
bayonet—(Yorick sigh’d)—or by any force, but force of Reason ! 
If there be any absolute power, let it be the power of Trutu! 
it yields to none—it conquers all, sooner or later.—Let Blood 
be banished ! I see the starving children of thousands torn from 
their home to fight Amsirion’s quarrels——-I see the supplicating 
eye of Want ask its famished mothcr for a morsel !—* Cling not 
round her knees for she has nought to give you!”———-I_ see— 
continued Yorick, (casting his eyes on Dr. Slop)—TI see, in this 
War of Religion, her best duties profaned ! I see the virgin ra- 
vished before the eyes of age—eyes filled with a father’s tears:—LI 
see his silver locks spotted o’er with blood~ his hut in flames—his 
field trampled on—his heart broken. Ye Princes of the Earth! 
look down on this, and learn the novelty of feeling. 

‘What Yorick said had little effect on the mind of Doctor Slop;— 
persecution still lingered in his cye. My father shook his head in 
piteous eloquence. My uncle Toby seemed grieved that a Soldier 
could do these things: He had forgotten Doctor Slop, and his illi- 
berality—for his soul was tempered with forgiveness. -- He would say, 
that an insult had the same effect upon the feelings, as a wasp had 
upon the skin ;—both irritated the surface, but did not endanger 
the fundamental principles, either of our bappiness or our health. 

Ruy. Nov. 1797. U To 
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To an injury (he would say) that puts the means of my well-being 
or existence in alarm, I would apply the Laws of my Country.—In- 
JURY is an assassin who levels his pistol at my head ; but for Insuur, 
who is but a deserter from the ranks of Honour, my own bosom 
should be the Court-martial that I would try him by And a mere 
ciful Court it is, brother Toby—(cried my fatter one day as my 
uncle said this) - a thousand drops of blood would sooner flow from 
thy feeling heart, than the sentence of a hundred lashes fall from thy 
lips ! 

re) But discipline ! —cried my uncle Toby 
Humanity !—said Yorick— 

‘ My uncle Toby blushéd deeply ; for he blushed from two dis- 
tinct causes: My father’s eulogium on his Court-martial touched that 
natural diffidence so predominant in the mind of my uncle TToby—he 
blushed from modesty : He blushed too on the reflection of Yorick 
—The discipline of Humanity, (thought he to himself,) and the 
discipline of an Army, are not the same things, then. 

‘ Doctor Slop quitted the room.—Trim followed him. How 
often do we see a composition of worthlessness in front, with modest 
merit lay peing in the rear !— 

é My! father, my uncle Toby, and Yorick drew closer round the 
fire, which seemed ‘o burn brighter—while the Genius of Humanity 
hovered over their heads! 

‘ O Benevovence ! eternal ocean of our joys! source divine of 
pure delight! what being would not cast his cup within thy stream, 
and drink the precious deongte: Thou art the Sprinc of com- 
fort, which bloweth to birth all the blossoms life can give, or mortal 
enjoy! ’Tis thou who causest the lovely dew-drop of Gratitude to 
gem the eye of Human Nature, promptest my children to relieve the 
hopeless, and shed the tear of fellow-feeling !—-Thou art the noblest 
link in the great chain of existence; and when ‘tes breakest, Na- 
TURE must divide !? 


This AiTTeZ clegany/ volume concludes with a more sub- 
stantial imitation of’Sterne’s manner than that of his breaks 
and dashes : we mean his exquisite art of unfolding the cir- 
cumstances of a pathetic Tale: but we fear that even the 
pitcous story of the unfortunate ANNA will be liable to the 
censure of those who, though they may, with our compas- 
sionate advocate for ** Peace on earth, and good-will towards 
men,” consider war as an evil, will yet contend that war is 
at times a NECEsSARY evil. On this head, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, were he still living, would probably observe that 
«© much may be” (indeed, much zs) ‘ said on both sides.” —— 

To what purpose, however, is all this saying ? Shall we ask 
the Seceders from the House of Commons ; ? Their answer is 
already given. 
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Art. VII. The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullus, in English Verse, 
with the Latin Text revised, and Classical Notes. Prefixed, are 
Engravings of Catullus and his Friend Cornelius Nepos. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Johnson. 1795*. 


6 les volumes are introduced by a preface, in which the 
translator expresses his surprise that no complete English 
version of Catullus has yet appeared; mentions the principal 
translations into other languages, and the best editions + of the 
original ; and explains his own design and plan. In regard to 
his having now presented to us a complete and unmutilated 
edition, he observes: 


© Those indecencies occurring so frequently in our poet, Ww ‘hich I 
have constantly preserved in the original, and ventured in some way 
to translate, may be thought to require apology; for I have givea 
the whole of Catullus without reserve. ‘The chaste reader might 
think them best omitted; but the inquisitive scholar might wish to 
be acquainted even with he ribaldry and broad lampoon of Roman 
times. When an antient classic is translated and explai ned, the work 
may be considered as forming a link in the chain of history : history 
should not be falsitied ; we ought therefore to translate him some- 
what fairly ; and when he gives us the manners of his own day, how- 
ever disgusting to our sensations and repugnant : fo our natures they may 
oftentimes prove, we must not in translation suppress, or even too 
much gloss them over, through a fastidious regard to delicacy.’ 


We think that there is little plausibility in this attempt to 
apologize for republishing, without any reserve, the poems of 
Catullus, and for ¢ in some way’ translating them all. Every 
scholar of refined taste, and not too § inquisitive,’ must regret 
the gross ribaldry and the nauseous obscenity which disgrace 
so many pages of this licentious poet. We deem it unbe- 
coming to pursue in detail our objections to many of his poems 
and passages: but he has yet many beautiful verses, many deli- 
cate and elegant sentiments, much brilliant imagery, and many 
iastances of the sublime and the pathetic in his writings; and 
though we may appear fastidious to the present transistor, we 
confess that in our Opinion a judicious selection of his poems 
would hive been more acceptable to the public. 

To our English readers, we shall, on this occasion, offer 
those passages which, we think, will at the same time give 
them amusement, and a fair opportunity of judging of the me- 
rit of the translator's versification. ‘The following short poems 
express amorous effusions with warmth | of feeling and an 


— 





* Though this date stands at the bottom of ‘ie ‘title-page, the 
work has but lately come to our knowlege. 
+ He has, however, omitted the correct edition printed, a few 
wai ago, by an Alderman of London :—but it was not sold. 
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energy of expression, yet with great delicacy and simplicity ef 
sentiment. , 


¢ To Lesbia. 72. 


¢ No nymph, amid the much-lov’d few, 
Is lov’d as thou art lov’d by me: 
No love was e’er so fond, so true, 
As my fond love, sweet maid, for thee ! 
¢ Yes, e’en thy faults, betwitching fair ! 
With such delights my soul possess ; 
That whether faithless, or sincere, 
I cannot love thee more, nor less!’ 


¢ On Lesbia. $8. 


¢ Lesbia rails without ceasing at me the whole day ; 
And yet, hang me, if Lesbia don’t love me sincerely; 

¢¢ How d’you know it?” you crys—why, ’tis just my own way 
Tho’ I rail without ceasing, I still love her dearly!” 


- 
-_ 








‘ To Ealvus, on Quintilia. 91. 
¢ If ever to the dumb sepulchral urn, 
The tribute of a tear could grateful prove ; 
What time each recollected scene we mourn, 
Each deed of ancient friendship, and of love: 


“ 


¢ Less sure, fond youth, must thy Quintilia grieve 
That she by Death’s cold hand untimely fell; 
Than joys her parted spirit to perceive 
How much her Calvus lov’d her, and how well.’ ") 
The following poem will convince the reader that the unre- 
strained libertinism of Catullus had not extinguished in hig 
breast the amiable feelings of fraternal love and friendship : 


¢ On the Funeral Ceremonies at his Brother’s Tomb. 96. 


¢ Thro’ various realms, o’er various seas I come, 
To see that each due sacrifice be paid, 
To bring my last sad off’ring to thy tomb, 
And thy mute dust invoke, fraternal shade! 
¢ Yes, hapless brother! since the hand of Fate | 
Hath snatch’d thee ever from my longing sight; 
As us’d our ancestors, in solemn state, 
Ill bring each mystic gift, each fun’ral rite; 
¢ With many a tear I will the ground bedew— 
Spirit of him I lov’d, those tears receive ! 
Spirit of him I valued most, adieu ! , 
Adieu to him who sleeps in yonder grave !* 


The fourth line of the original is very tender: 
“¢ Et mutum nequicquam alloquerer cinerem.’” 


The parallel line in the translation is deficient in pathos by 
the omission of the term in vain, 


We 
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We are prevented by its length from presenting to the reader 
the fine epithalamium written on the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, (vol. ii. p. 2.) in which the translator has shewn con- 
siderable powers of correctness and energy; though we think 
that, in the noble and pathetic episode of Theseus and Ari- 
adne, the two following beautiful lines are not accurately 
turned : 

“6 Aut ut eam tristi devinctam lumina somno 
Liquerit immemori discedens pectore conjux ?”” 
¢ Or how the obdurate youth forsook her charms, 
While sleep yet lock’d her in his si/éen arms ?” 
L. 149 and 150. 
The ample notes of the translator are in general compiled 
with a diligence which proclaims him a scholar, and they are 
in most instances applied with judgment. The following pers 
haps are questionable: 


“© Ad Pocillatorem Puerum. 24. 

6¢ Minister vetuli: Puer Falerni, 
Inger mi calices amariores;’ &c. 
« With Falernian, that’s old, let the goblet be crown’d ; 
Bring it hither, sweet boy, be the bitter draught mine!’ 
The translator has adduced the following passage of Cicero, 
in support of the Jitter taste of old wine: ‘¢ vina primo dulcia 
austeritatem annis accipiunt, et rubra fiunt.’ We cannot think 
that the Aarshness, which Cicero ascribes to old wine, is syno- 
nimous to the bitterness of Catullus. We know that old wine 
contracts a tartness, and that the language of poetry is not al- 
ways precise in describing sensations: but bitter wine seems a 
solecism in taste. 

In poem 49, addressed by Catullus to himself, we think that 
the translator has totally mistaken the sentiment of his author. 
To explain our meanings we will transcribe the original, with 
the English copy. 


‘6 Ouid est, Catulle, quid moraris emori? 
Sella in curult Struma Nonius sedet : 
Per consulatum pejerat Vatinius. 

Quid est, Catulle, quid moraris emori?’? 


‘ To himself, on S. Nonius and V atinius. 


‘ Catullus, prithee, tell me why 
You thus despair and wish to die ? 
See Nonius seated in the chair ; 
That perjur’d wretch Vatinius see, 
Because thro’ thick and thin he’d swear, 
Rais’d to a consul’s high degree ! 
Then, dear Catullus, tell me why 
You thus despair, and wish to die? 
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We conceive that Catullus means to say, § Why do I delay 
to die,’ when * impious men beat sway,”—in the spirit of 
Cato; and to repeat the question why he should despair and 
wish to die, after he had stated these objections to living among 
such wretches, appears in the translation a great oversight, 
and renders the dignity of the sentiment and expostulation fee- 
ble and impertinent. 

Though we would praise this translator for his general cor- 
rectness with respect to the English version, yet his inatten- 
tion to rhime is too gross and too frequent not to incur 
censure. Such unlucky attempts at rhime as the following 
very often occur: throne, town ; beheld, reveal’d; wed, maid ; 
goes, vows; word, regard; too, bestow; transferr'd, adord; 
jar , tear ; theme, flame ; &e. 

The Greek quotations introduced into the notes are scarcely 
ever spelled rightly ; and we were surprised to find, in line 13 
of poem 12, a Greek word (if it be one) so written, as to mili- 
tate both against the sentiment meant to be expressed, and the 
metre which the verses have adopted. In the note on that 
word, the translator has reprinted it with the mistake ; though 
the Latin term at the beginning of the note might have directed 
him. 

The frontispiece of each volume is ornamented with an en- 
graving, the one being a portrait of Catullus, and the other of 
his friend Cornelius Nepos, taken from the statues of these 
two authors over the Palazzo di Consiglio or council-house at 
Verona; though, as the translator’s preface informs us, their 
authenticity is doubtful. ‘The figures are in good taste :—the 
classical reader will observe that the books which the statues 
hold in their hands are unusual, and of square forms. 

This edition is enriched by a life of Catullus, by a delinea- 
tion of the various metres which he adopted, and by a general 
index of personsy places, and subjects mentioned in the two 
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Arr. VIII. Remarks on the Antiquities of Rome and its Environs : 
being a classical and topographical Survey of the Ruins of that 
celebrated City. Lllustrated with Engravings. By Andrew 
Lumisden, Esq. Member of the Royal and Antiquary Societies 
of Edinburgh. 4to. pp. 478. Il 11s. 6d. Boards. Nicol. 


1797: 

Fr we have been rightly informed, Mr. Lumisden was for 

many years domesticated at ht with the chiefs of the 
unfortunate house of Stuart; and in this situation enjoying 


much leisure, he avatled himself of the best opportunities of 
acquiring 
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acquiring information, as well by consulting rare books as by 
constant intercourse with the many literati who were in pur- 
suit of similar knowlege. He now offers to the world this ele- 
gant work, as the result of the long inquiry thus induced and 
thus prosecuted. ‘To the general reader it will afford no com- 
mon gratification; and it may excite a greater ardour in some 
minds to visit the Imperial city, the curiosities of which no de- 
scription can exceed, and no anticipation can reach. 

It is weil known to travellers, that in Rome are found many 
literary characters, styled ‘* Ciceroni ;” who attend them, for a 
moderate gratuity, during their examination of the numerous 
vestiges of antient splendour. ‘To elucidate these, they quote 
largely from the classics with local application, or describe the 
subject of investigation from the most accurate topographers, 
or critical antiquaries. ‘They recite, in fact, a course of lec~ 
tures on antient history and the fine arts, illustrated by the se- 
veral remains. ‘The English visitant will therefore owe singular 
obligation to Mr. L. for concentrating, in our language, the 
labours of his many predecessors. In his collation of their 
varying opinions, he discovers a laudable candour ; and in 
those of his own authority, an intimate acquaintance with his 
subject is equally conspicuous. The more fastidious reader, 
who, not having the power of applying them to locality, may 
consider these remarks in certain instances as tedious or mi- 
nute, might be induced on the spot to retract that censure, and 
to acknowlege their inexhaustible utility. 

In the introduction, Mr. L. gives a succinct account of the 
foundation of Rome,—the origin and progress of her archi- 
tecture, as peculiar, and as borrowed from the Grecians,— 
the form and materials of domestic buildings,—and the series 
of important events to which are attributed her unrivalled su- 
periority and lamentable decay. He labours, not without suc- 
cess, to divert the charge of having destroyed the Pagan temples 
from the institutors of Christianity, and to fix that obloquy on 
the Gothic invaders. He then proceeds to the grand division of 
his subject ; treating methodically of the gates and the most 
remarkable antiquities seen on the roads which lead from them, 
the seven hills and the plains within the city, and (by way of 
appendix) describing the most renowned places and antiquities 
in the vicinage of Rome. 

Of the twelve antient gates, the ninth (or gate of St. Sebas- 
tian) has environs of the greatest interest and curiosity. Near 
to itis the Cornelian sepuichre discovered in 1780; the inscrip- 
tions of which, accurately copied, throw new light on the ge- 
nealogy and history of the Scipios, as well as on antient geo- 
graphy. ‘The Catacombs (or * subterraneous Rome’) are next 
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visited, in which we may wander an incredible distance among: 
the mansions of the dead; and then the circus of Caracalla, the 
most perfect of the fifteen within and without the city, for 
combats of gladiators and wild beasts, chariot races, &c. and 
sometimes, as in theatres, for naumachia or naval engagements. 
After having noticed the Capo di Bove, or tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, with its concise and singularly elegant inscription, the 
author favours us with a view of the public Ustrina, and with 
a scientific account of the Asbestes ; which is worthy the perusal 
of those who are curious with respect to natural history. 

The tenth (or gate of St. Paul) engages our attention from its 
vicinity to the pyramid of Caius Cestius, the only one remain- 
ing in Europe. 

¢ Almost joining to the gate, there is an elegant pyramid, which 
is built up in, and serves for part of the city wall. It had certainly 
stood without the city, before Aurelian extended the walls. This is 
the only pyramid remaining about Rome: but which conveys to us, 
though in miniature, an idea of those in Egypt!* It was built to 
perpetuate the name of C. Cestius, one of the septemvig Epulonum. 
But who this Cestius was, other than the title given him’ on this mo- 
nument, is uncertain. ‘The Epulones were a college of priests, of 
great dignity, who prepared these feasts to the gods, called Lectis- 
ternia, where their statues, laid on rich beds, were placed at table as 
the principal guests. One of those beds, of bronze curiously wrought, 
has been found in Herculaneum. ‘These sumptuous entertainments 
were devoured by the seven noble gormandizing priests. It was to 
appease the gods, in time of a plague, that the Romans first insti- 
tuted these feasts, in the year of Rome 356+. As the ground about 
the pyramid is much raised, we have not so advantageous a sight of 
it as formerly. It is 164% palms high, all incrusted with white mar- 
ble, and rests on a base of Tiburtine stones, whose height is 3% 
palms. ‘The breadth of the square, on which it stands, is 130 palms. 
Agreeable to the testament of Cestius, this vast monument was 
built in 330 days. ‘The sepulchral chamber had been finely painted: 
it is now much defaced ; more perhaps from the smoke of the torches 
used in showing it, than from the humidity of the place. ‘These 
fizures and ornaments seem all to relate to the sacred ceremonies of 
the Lpulones. The monument was judiciously repaired, without al- 
tering its form, by Pope Alexander VII.’ 

Among the seven hills, the boast of Rome, the Capital 
claims the pre-eminence. ‘The asylum of Romulus, two tem- 
ples dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius and Capitolinus, and the 
Tarpeian rock, are severally described. 





« * Pliny, mentioning the pyramids of Egypt, justly calls them— 
“ regum pecuniz otiosa ac stulta ostentatio.”—Hist, Nat. 1. 36. 
C. 12. 


‘ + Livius, 1. 5. C. 13. 
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« From the Zarpeian rock the Romans threw down many of their 
criminals. 





«¢ Et horribilis de saxo jactus deorsum.’”” 


A mode of execution used by the Jews, and other ancient nations. 
But its situation, like that of many of the Roman antiquities, is dis- 
puted by the antiquaries. ‘The precipice at the corner of the Caffa- 
relli palace, and which overlooks the convent of the Tor di Specchi, 
is commonly shown as such. And, notwithstanding the quantity of 
rubbish with which it is filled up, its height is not so contemptible as 
represented by Bishop Burnet, who seems, unhappily, to have had 
a reluctancy to tell truth, even when he had no interest to do other- 
wise. This precipice is still about sixty feet of perpendicular height: 
and if we add to it twenty feet, which seems to be the height of the 
rubbish accumulated at the bottom above the modern street, and twenty 
feet more, the height of the latter above that of the ancient street ; 
the height of the whole was about an hundred feet. Others again 
have placed this rock on the side of the hill towards the Forum. 
And, indeed, there is a considerable rock, on that part of the hill 
ealled Monte Caprino, which overlooks the piazza of the church della 
Consolazione, where formerly was the Forvm Romanum. This rock, 
no doubt, might have served for this dismal purpose. But the for- 
mer seems more probably to have been the Tarpeian rock, because 
from it the criminal was thrown properly out of the city, into the 
Campus Martius, which was, as I have already observed, only inclosed 
within the city walls by Aurelian. Yet Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
tells us, that Cassius, condemned for conspiring against the state, in 
the twenty-third year after the expulsion of the kings, was thrown 
down, in presence of the people, from the rock that overlooked the 
Forum.’ ; 


The remains of the baths of Antoninus Caracalla are seen on 
the plain below the Aventine, and opposite to the Czelian hills. 
‘ Many of the fine pieces of sculpture, preserved in the Farnese 
palace*, had ornamented Caracalla’s baths: particularly the cele- 
brated Hercules. This statue is well known by the name of the Far- 
nesian Hercules. It is the work of Glycon, the Atheniant, aid is 


justly reckoned a modcl of masculine strength. Horacet might have 


alluded to this statue, when he says— 
“¢ Invictt membra Glyconis.” 

Hercules is here resting from one of his labours. Whether the sculp- 
tor could have represented strength better in action, than he has done 
at rest, as remarked by a very ingenious and cloquent writcr ||, I shall 
not decide. Strength is here wonderfully expressed: and perhaps it 
shows more genius in the artist to have done so at rest than in action. 
Permit meonly to observe, that this statue was not intendedtohavebeen 
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¢ * These noble works of art, I am informed, are now carried to 
Naples, by order of his Sicilian majesty. 
‘ + [tis inscribed—rarKON AOHNAIOS EMO!IHEI. 
‘ $ Epist. 1. v.30. 
‘ || Dr. Moore’s View of Manners in Italy, vol. 2. p. 11.” 
15 placed, 
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placed, as it now is, on the ground, and consequently level with the 
eye. It should have been placed in an open gallery, perhaps thirty 
or thirty-five feet high, and seen from the street, or from a court. 
This is evident from the muscles of the breast and belly being so much 
ewelled ; but which would appear in their just proportion were they 
thus viewed: whereas the muscles of the back part of the statue, 
which were to be seen near, by those who passed along the gallery, 
are in their natural state, and not exargerated like those in front. 
The position of the head, bending forward, adds weight to this ob- 
servation. Jiad a modern but inaccurate traveller * adverted to this 
circumstance, he might, without blaming the great artist, have easily 
accounted for the disproportion of the muscles, of the back and fore 
parts, of this noble statue. Few of the ancient statues are preserved 
entire, Thus the legs of this Hercules are restored by Guglielmo 
della Porta: and though the real ones were afterwards found, and 
which, it is said, are now at the villa Borghese, the modern were so 
well proportioned and executed, that Michael Angelo Buonaroti ad- 
vised not to change them; in order to show, perhaps, the merit of 
modern artists +. 

¢ Here too stood the surprising group, now at the Farnese palace, 
cut out of one piece of marble, called the Zoro, which was brought 
from Rhodes, and is the work of Apollonius and Tauriscus, renowned 
sculptorst. It had belonged to Asinius Pollio. It represents Am- 
phion and Zethus, the sons of Lycus king of Thebes, tying Dircé 
to the horns of a furious bull, in order to precipitate her into the sea; 
in revenge for having enticed their father to marry her, and to divorce 
their mother Antiopa. ‘This vast group has indeed been repaired by 
Giovanni Battista Bianchi; and many parts of it are medern: viz. the 
head and arms of Dircé; the head and arms of Antiopa; the statues 
of Amphion and Zethus, except the bodies and one leg ; and the legs 
and cord of the bull. But it is easy to distinguish the superior merit 
of what is antique, from the modern additions, in this wonderful mo- 
nument.’ 


On the Ceelian hill the Lateran palace was situated, and now 
it is adorned by the Lateran church, with its pompous inscrip- 
tion, ** Omnium in urbe atque in orbe ecclesiarum mater atque 
caput.” ‘The justly celebrated equestrian statue of M. Aurelius 
in bronze, now in the area of the Campidoglio, was disco- 





¢ * Sharp’s Letters from Italy. Letter 15. 

‘ + Before this statue was carried to Naples, the modern legs 
were taken away, and replaced by its own ancient ones ; which being 
of uniform style of sculpture with the whole, adds, I am told, to its 
beauty, and does not justify the partial opinion of the great modern 
artist. 

‘+ Plin. 1. 36. c. 5.—* Zethus et Amphion ac Dircé et taurus, 
vinculumque, ex eodem lapide, Rhodo advecta, opera Apollonii et 
Taurisci. Parentum ii certamen de se fecére: Menecratem videri 
professil, sed esse naturalem Artemidorum.”—That is, they were 
brothers, the sons of Artemidorus, and scholars of Menecrates.’ 
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vered near the church, where his most magnificent palace once 


stood. 
Mr. L. proceeds with his remarks on the baths of Titus oa 


the Esquiline hill. 

‘ Titus, having finished and dedicated the amphitheatre begun by 
Vespasian, built, with great speed, his baths hard by it. They 
stand on the Esquiline hil, and many of their ruins ave still extant in 
the vineyards of the convent of St. Peter in Vincula, Laureti, and 
Gualticn. From these remains architects have eudeavoured to make 
out the general plan of this great work: Serlio in particular had 
done so, prior to Piranesi and Barbault : how then could Abbot Ri- 
dolphino Veuuti say, that Piranesi was the first who gave a plan of 
these baths? Inaccurate, however, as their plans may be, they all 
agree in making this a regular building, nearly resembling the other 
baths. But as J intend to give a detailed account of the various parts 
of the baths, when I come to treat of those of Dioclesian, I shall not 
now anticipate the subject. Some authors have ascribed these baths 
to Domitian, and others to Trajan. To reconcile these accounts, 
we may reasonably suppose that these emperors had repaired or added 
to the baths of Titus. Here were found the two large /adra, or bath- 
ing-tubs, of granite, preserved in the villa Medici. 

‘ A little to the east of the baths, there is a ruin commonly called 
the sete sale. It should be called the nove sale, as it consists of nine 
galleries, thourh seven of them are only open; the other two being 
filled up with rubbish. These galleries all communicate with each 
other, by means of doors or arches placed in a transversal line, which 
affords an agreeable prospect. They aie built with great solidity, 
and the wails are incrusted with a cement of an extraordinary hard- 


ness. This building, which is entirely out of the plan of the baths, 
has no doubt served for a reservoir of water, and not for the tepida- 
rium, as mentioned by Piranesi. 

‘¢ Adjoining to the baths, there are some very considerable ruins, 
which the antiquaries call the palace of Titus. AAs a proof, we are 
told, that the famous group of Lascoon and his sons, preserved in the 
Belvedere of the Vatican, was found here, m the time of Leo X. b 
Felix de Fredis; a fortunate discovery, which ts recorded in his epi-~ 
taph, in the church of the 4ra-celi. For Pliny assures us that this 
statue, so much admired when he wrote, stood in Titus’s palace — 
“© Sicut in Laocoonte, qui est in ‘Tit imperatoris domo, opus omni- 
bus et picture et statuari artis anteterendum : ex uno lapide eum et 
liberos draconuinque mirabiles nexus de consilii sententia fecere summa 
artifices Agesander et Polidorus et Athenodorus Rodii.”—How pa- 
thetically has Virgil related the story of Laocoon! He was the son 
of Priamus and Hecuba, and priest of Neptune. In the'act of sae 
crificing to Neptune, he and his two sons were strangled by two 
monstrous serpents, in revenge for having sacrilegiously thrust a 
spear into the fatal wooden horse, consecrated to Minerva, and left by 
the Greeks; but in which the destruction of ‘Troy was artfully con- 


cealed.—— 
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——‘* Scelus expendisse merentem 
Laocoonta ferunt ; sacrum qui cuspide robur 
Laserit, et tergo sceleratam intorserit hastam.” 


It has been doubted, whether the statue was taken from the poet’s 
description, or the description from the statue. The latter is evi- 
dent, since the artists who executed it lived some centuries before 
Virgil. For we are informed by Pliny, that Athenodorus was a 
scholar of Polycletus, who flourished about the 87th olympiad, that 
is, near the 320th year of Rome. The poet has not servilely copied 
the statue: he has given us progressively the whole action. We see 
the serpents advance gradually: they first seize the sons and then the 
father : whereas the statuaries, confined to a single point of time, 
were obliged to make the serpents kill father and sons together. Such 
is the advantage the poet has over the statuary and painter! It is im- 
possible to look upon this group without horror and compassion : 
we seem to hear their dying shrieks. 
‘¢ Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit.”’ 

¢ Near to the church of St. Martino, on this hill, was found, in 
the time of Leo X. the elegant statue, long preserved in the Belvi- 
dere of the Vatican, commonly reckoned to represent Antinous, but 
which the learned Visconti makes a Mercury. 

¢ Scrambling among these ruins, I observed the remains of some 
ancient paintings. Indeed, sixteen rooms, or crypte, long concealed 
by earth and rubbish, have been lately discovered ; and which were 
ornamented with paintiags of various kinds. But I shall not enter 
into a detail of them, because they are now published by Mirri. 

¢ Whether Titus’s baths were erected in the gardens of Mzcenas, 
as Piranesi supposes, or whether these gardens, and his celebrated 
tower, lay farther east on the hill, I shall not venture to determine. 
I cannot, however, but observe, that Mzcenas’s gardens stood in the 
campus Esquilinus, which was given him by Augustus, as well to 
beautify the city, as to free it from the stench of the bodies of the 
slaves and low people buried there. When employed as burying- 
ground, this field was without the walls of the city.— Puticulus, 
quo nunc cadavera projicg solent, extra portam Esquilinam.””—Now 
this field is generally reckoned to have lain towards the agger of Ser- 
vius, and the high ground in the villa Negroni. But is it probable 
that Mecenas’s gardens took up the whole length of the hill? The 
height of the tower, as well as its situation, made Horace say— 


«© Molem propinquam nubibus arduis.”’ 


It was from hence that Nero had the cruel pleasure to behold Rome 
in flames; and, in his actor’s habit, to sing the tragedy of the de- 
struction of ‘Troy. 

¢ Among the ruins of Mecenas’s gardens was found, about two 
hundred years ago, a picture, probably part of a cornice, representing 
the bedding of a new married pair. It is preserved in the villa Aldo- 
brandini, and from that circumstance is known by the name of the 
Aldobrandini_ marriage. 1t is supposed to express the marriage of 
Thetis and Peleus. Be this as it may, it is, no doubt, the work of 


an 
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an able artist. The figures are elegant, and painted with much free- 
dom: when seen at a proper distance, they produce a great effect, 
Struck with the beauty ot this picture, Poussin made a fine copy of 
it, which is to be seen in the Pamphili palace. It is likewise en- 
graved by Pietro Santi Bartoli, and published in the ‘ Admiranda 
Romanarum Antiquitatum,”? No. 61.—Bellori calls this picture 
s§ wnicum veteris artis exemplar et miraculum.” 


The baths of Dioclesian on the Viminal hill were of far 
greater extent; and, in the minute account here given of them, 
Mr. L. has taken a wide and scientific view of the plan and are 
rangement of these stupendous edifices, which contributed so 
greatly to the health and luxury of the masters of the world, 

After having given us information relative to the forum of 
Trajan, the author adds, from various documents, a corrected 
detail of the famous historical column: 


‘ Although none of these buildings have escaped the rage of bar, 
barous hands, and all devouring time, yet the most remarkable mo- 
nument of this forum still remains; viz. the historical column erected 
by the senate and people to the emperor, after his Dacian conquests; 
and on which the progress of both these wars are represented in 
basso-relievo. After many actions, and reduced to the last extremity, 
Decebalus, their king, put an end to his own life ; and Trajan erected 
Dacia into a Roman province*. : 

‘ Over the door, in the pedestal, by which we enter into the ca- 
jumn, we read the following inscription: 


SENATVS «. POPVLVSQVE . ROMANYS 
IMP « CAESARI . DIVI . NERVAE. F « NERVAE 
TRAIANO. AVG. GERM. DACICO. PONTIF 


—_—— —_—-—_ 


MAXIMO. TRIB. POT. XVIL.IMP.VI.COS.VI.P.P 
AD. DECLARANDVM . QVANTAE . ALTITVDINIS 
MONS. ET. LOCVS. TAN/is } . OperiBVS . SIT . EGESTVS. 
This inscription shows, that ‘Trajan had caused part of the Quirinal 
hill to be cut down to give more extent to his forum; and that the 
height of his column was the measure of that level. The ground, 
indeed, is now much raised here, the modern pavement being about 
twenty feet above the ancient ; as appears from the excavation made 
to show the height of the column. 
‘ This column stood in the centre of the forum, and was terminated 
with a statue of Trajan, as appears from a medal. Thus it served 


_" 





‘ * Although the Getes were the people who inhabited the coun- 
try, along the mouth of the Danube, yet the Greeks gave them the 
name of the Daces, that is, the Transilvanians, the Valakians, and 
the Moldavians. ‘They were conquered by Trajan ; in whose reign 
the Roman empire was in its greatest extent. T'othe north he added 
the country of the Dacii; and to the east he added Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, and Assyria. He gavea king to Parthia, who acknow- 
ledged the Roman power. 


‘+ The letters tis and operi had been defaced in the barbarous 
ages, and are thus supplied,’ 
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for a sepulchral monument to that great man; for it is generally sup- 

posed that his ashes were put into a ball of metal, which he held in 
his hand. Dut Sixtus Quintus, in place of the statue of this re- 
spectable emperor, caused that of St. Peter to be erected on this im. 
perial monument, and which can have no connection with the history 
of Trajan’s wars, there represented. 

‘ The height of this monument is 115 feet 10 inches English— 
wiz. the pedestal 20 feet 10 Inches, and the shaft cf the column gg 
fect. Tutropius says, that this column is 144 feet high. ‘l'o make 
up this measure in Roman icet, the historian probably included the 
height of the statue, and the base on which it stood. 

* It is composed of thirty blocks of white statuary marble, which 
seems to be that of Carrara; and each block forms the diameter of 
the column: viz. eight for the pedestal, nineteen for the pillar, and 
three for the base of the statue of St. Peter. 

‘ There is a staircase, consisting of one hundred and cighty-four 
steps, which leads to the top of the column, and which is lighted by 
forty-three narrow slits or windows. This staircase is cut cut of the 
’ blocks of marble, which form the diameter of the column. 

¢ On the four square sides of the pedestal, I observed the shields 
and arms of the Daci, the Sarmati, and theirallies. They had been 
copied from the originals, brought to Rome by the emperor, and 
which he had displayed in his triumph. They are elegantly exe- 
cuted: nor had the sculptor occasion to embellish them ; since Pau- 
sanias, mentioning a Sarmate cuirass, preserved in the temple of 
Esculapius, informs us, that the Sarmati excelled in the fine arts, 
and in this respect might be compared with the Greeks themselves. 

¢ It is commonly said, that the basso-relievos on this monument 
uicrease in size as they approach towards the top, in order to appear 
the same to the eye of the beholder from below. But that this is not 
so, is evident from the plaister casts of this column; the general 
height of these figures being two feet and an inch English. 

¢ That the eye might not be interrupted, in tracing the connection 
ef the sculpture, the column is carried up, from the bottom to the 
top, ina spiral line or screw. Hence it 1s called Columna Cochlis. 

¢ Besides the elegancy of the sculpture, executed at the period 
when that art was in high perfection at Rome, we may consider this 
wonderful monument asa system of antiquities. For here we remark 
the manners, dress, discipline, arms, marches, forages, and encamp- 
ments of the soldiers of that age; the Roman standards, as well as 
those of the enemy ; bridges, passing of rivers, and the form of their 
ships; sieges, battles, victories, congresses, and peace ; adlocutions 
ef the emperor, triumphs, sacrifices, libations, victims, altars, the 
dresses of the priests, and various religious rites.’ 

In the baths of Constantine on the Quirinal hill, of which 
no vestige can be traced, the two Collosszan marble horses, 
each held by a man, now placed on and giving name to the 
« Monte Cavallo, were originally found. As the works of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, or as the representation of Alexander 
and Bucephalus, their claim is combated by the proof of an ana- 


chronism, and their nearer resemblance to Castor and Pollux. 
The 
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The obelisk, set up as the gnomon of the meridian line 
which Augustus caused to be delineated in the Campus Mar- 
tius, is particularly noticed ; and it introduces some intcresting 
observations on the Roman method of computing time, 


¢ On the authority of Varro, Pliny informs us, that the first suns 
dial set up for public use at Rome, was brought from Catania in 
Sicily, by the consul M. Valerius Messala, in the year U. C. 4g1, 
and was placed on a column near the rostra: but as this dial had 
been projected for a more souther. latitude, it did not show the 
hours with exactness. However, such as it was, the Romans re 


gulated their time by it, for the space of ninety-nine years, when 


Q. Marcus Philippus, who was censor with L. Paulus, caused an- 
other dial, constructed for the latitude of Rome, to be erected near 
the old one. But as a sun-dial did not serve in cloudy weather, 
Scipio Nasica, five years after, remedied this defect, by introdticing 
a method of dividing the night as-well as the day into hours, by 
means of a water machine, a clepsidra, which Pliny calls an horoe 
logium. 

‘ I do not indeed conceive how a sun-dial, or any other instrument, 
could point out the various hours, as tithe was computed by the ane 
cient Romans. The time the earth tekes to revolve once ronnd its 
axis, or the space between the rising of the sun till its next rising’ 
which makes a day and a night, divided into twenty-four equal parts, 
we call hours. Now, the Romans divided ithe day and the night 
into twenty-four hours. Twelve of these from the rising of the 
sun to its setting, constituted their day ; and the other twelve, from 
the setting of the sun to its rising, constitute their night. Thus as 
the seasons changed, the length of their hours must have varied. In 
winter the twelve hours of the day were short, and those of the 
night long : in summer they were the reverse. How then could 
these hours, of an unequal length, and which daily varied, be mea- 
sured by an instrument? I have not been able to discover any me- 
thod by which this could be done. However, they had two fixed 
points, viz. mid-day and mid-night, which they calied the sixth 
hour. So that a meridian line would always point out the sixth 
hour, or mid-day. 

¢ Neither have I been able to discover when the modern Romans 
changed this method of computing time. In the course of the day 
and rght they reckon twenty-four hours, which are all of an equal 
length in every season of the year. No inconvenience can arise in 
reckoning twenty-four hours, in place of twelve and twelve, as we 
do. Perhaps so far the modern Roman method is preferable to ours, 
But the difficulty is, that they do not begin to reckon their hours 


from a fixed point, viz. from mid-day, when the sun crasses the - 


same meridian line every day in the year. Thus they call hialf an 
hour after sun set the twenty-fourth hour, and an hour and an half 
after sun set the first hour, or one o’clock *. Hence the nominal 


hour 





‘ * To reckon time from the setting of the sun was-a very ancient 
custom: it was practised particularly by the Germaus and Gauls: it 
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hour of mid-day constantly changes with them: in June it is called 
sixteen, and in December nineteen o’clock. To regulate, there- 
fore, a time-picce, by this method of computing, it must be daily 
altered.’ | 

We might be considered as too diffuse in our excerpts, if the 
very judicious and most perfect account of the Pantheon 
were transcribed at length; and, as it might suffer from 
abridgment, we must omit it, though with regret ; as it is the 
best specimen that we could offer of the spirit and ability with 
which these investigations have been pufsued .—we refer our 
readers to the work at large. : 

Near the portico erected by Augustus in honour of his sister 
Octavia, the Venus de Medicis, so called as being now pre- 
served in the Medicean gallery at Florence, was first discovered. 
Mr. L. gives his opinion that it is the statue mentioned by 
Pliny, l.1.c. 14. andl. 36. c. 5., and executed by Phidias. 

It cannot be supposed that any objects of curiosity so re- 
markable as the theatre of Marcellus, the triumphal arches of 
Septimius Severus, ‘Vitus, and Constantine, or the Circus Max- 
imus, should have been dismissed by our intelligent author 
without an accurate inquiry. They are investigated with equal 
SUCCESS. 

‘The Collosseo or amphitheatre of Vespasian, the wonder 
even of the most inattentive observer, is well examined. 

¢ Although the terms ¢heatre and amphitheatre have been often used 
without distinction, by writers both ancient and modern, yet the dif- 
ference of their form, as well as their use, is well known. The first 
was half of a circle or oval, and served for the representation of dra- 
matic compositions: whereas tle second was an entire circle, or oval, 
and appropriated for exhibiting the combats of gladiators, the hunting 
of wild beasts, and sometimes for those naval fights called naumachia. 
Hence the amphitheatre was a double theatre. Both were admirably 
contrived for these different uses.’ 

Some new and useful information may be collected from the 
author’s architectural details: but for these we must refer ta 
the work, as the extract would be too large for our limits. 

Another equally splendid monument of the magnificence of 
Vespasian was the Temple of Peace, built in the year of Christ 
71, at the general pacification after the conquest of Judea. It 
was the largest of the Roman temples, and of a quadrangular 
form, three hundred feet long, and two hundred feet wide. 
It consisted of three naves, with as many niches or tribunes on 





seems to be connected with the ideas which establish the existence of 
a chaos or night, before the world or day. See Recherches sur 
Porigine et les progres des arts de la Grece, par M. d’ Hankerville.”” 
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either side, and one opposite to the portal. The eight fluted 
columns of white marble, a part of its decoration, are said to 
have been brought from Nero’s golden house. One alone re- 
mains entire ; the shaft of which, independently of base or ca- 
pital, is about forty-eight English feet high. It was removed 
by Paul V. who erected it to support a Madonmia before the 
church of St. Mary, on the Esquiline hill. 

The Appendix contains six letters connected with the gene- 
ral subject, as referring to Roman antiquities. Mr. L. com- 
mences with the Nasonian sepulchre, which contained the 
ashes, not of the poet, but of his family. It is cut out of the 
rock which adjoins the Flaminian way, about three miles from 
Rome, and was discovered in 1674. Its chief curiosity was a 
series of painted compartments elegantly finished, representing 
the state of the dead in the Elysian fields. 

The second letter contains a very pleasing account of Tivoli, 


(the Tibur of Horace,) and of the sumptuous villa of Hadrian, ~ 


which was once the favoured repository of all that was exqui- 
site in the arts of Greece, and in which many of the most 
esteemed vestiges have been recovered from long oblivion. To 
the lovers of vertu, the dissertation on a sarcophagus, with 
basso relievos which describe with uncommon accuracy the 
hymeneal ceremonies of the antients, will be an acceptable ad- 
dition. ‘The plates of them resemble the originals more than 
those published by Ficorini and other authors. 

Although the date of the last letter be so distant as 1750, it 
affords remarks on Herculaneum which are novel and highly 
entertaining. Mr. L. points out, with reason, the ineligible 
mode adopted of clearing these ruins from the incumbent masses 
thrown on them by mount Vesuvius. 

We must acknowlege that the degree of entertainment to be 
found in this volume will be greatly enhanced to those who 
have had the happiness of inspecting the remains of dilapidated 
Rome, of retracing their sites, and of renewing in imagination 
the pleasure which the first view of them communicated ; and 
the classical anecdotes with which it is replete, bearing so 
exact a relation to places and circumstances, otherwise ob- 
scure, will not convey less valuable information. 

From so long an absence, and a probable disuse of his native 
language, Mr. L. has universally adopted a foreign idioms 
which supersedes, in his style, even moderate pretensions to 
accuracy and elegance. ‘The ore is nevertheless equally valu- 
able, although it may not have been refined to all the perfection 
of which it is capable. 

The plates which embellish this work are few, but well se- 
lected, and executed with judgment, The * sublime dreams 

Rev. Nov. 1797. x of 
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of Piranesi,” as Horace Walpole emphatitally called them, and 
the happy conjectures of Desgodetz; (lately republished by 
Mr. Marshall with an English translation *,;) may be compared 


with the accompanying verbal descriptions, and consulted with 
additional satisfaction. Dall Y 
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Art. 1X. Secret History of the French Revolution, from the Convo- 
cation of the Notables in 1787 to the First of November 1796.. 
Containing a vast Number of Particulars but little known; together 

- with Extracts of the most remarkable Publications on the Revolu- 
tion, which have appeared in France, Germany, and England. 
Translated from the Erench of Francis Pages. + 8vo. 2 Vols. 
148s. Boards. Longman. 1797. 


E know not why this work should be entitled secret his- 

tory, for the author does not appear to have been _ pos- 
sessed of any important information that was not very gene- 
rally known to the public. ‘The introductory part contains, in 
four books, a short and desultory account of the French go- 
vernment, and of the States General under the first three dy- 
nasties to the end of the reign of Lewis XV. From that period 
downwards, the history ought to have been written by the 
public executioner, being a perpetual repetition of crimes and 
punishments. ‘The author, professing himself a friend to mo-. 
deration and true liberty, arraigns with equal severity royal ty- 
rants and republican terrorists. His rage against the for- 
mer betrays. him into contradictions. ‘Thus, p. 22. vol, i. 
Henry IV. is said to have fallen a victim to the revenge of 
the duchess of Verneuil, his forsaken mistress: but, p. 32 of 
the samé volume, the death of that prince is ascribed to Mary 
de Medicis, who is called the assassin of her husband.—In the 
page last mentioned, the mild and timid Lewis XIII. is said to 
have avenged the death of his father by parricide. 

In p. 31, § the soul of Lewis XY. is said to have belonged 
to vice and, in a despot, vice is nearly allied to ferocity.’ 
After such a remark, it will not appear surprising that M. Pagis 
should find a saneeid Lewis XI. in the weak and unfortunate, 
but certainly inoffensive and humane Lewis XVI. This ex- 
traordinary parallel is supported by evidence as ludicrous as the. 
parallel itself is absurd. ‘The late king of France issaid, p.g2, 
to have killed, with his own hand, a cat of which the Princess. 
de Lamballe was very fond, and afterward to have made in- 
quiries of the lady concerning the health of this favourite ! 

‘The author’s narrative is too vague and general to afford in 
formation. It is not a history, but rather.a series of reflections. 


* See M. Rev. yol.-xxi.. N.S. p. 40. 
+ The original is imported by De Boffe, Gerrard-strect. 
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on history ; which supposes a previous knowlege of the facts 
which it pretends to relate. ‘The sentiments are not lofty, but 
gigantic: the style is not animated, but inflated. Of the au- 
thor’s candour, (and candour has been always considered as 
one principal merit in an historian,) the following extract 
will afford a striking specimen : 


‘ It seemed as if every day was to present some new obstacle to 
the progress of the revolution. Scarcely had the five first articles 
of the decree of the 4th of August been discussed, when M. Necker 
came to state to the assembly that the public receipt was unequal 
to its expenditure. Amongst other remedies he proposed to require 
of each citizen a patriotic contribution of the fourth part of his in- 
come. The assembly was struck with terror at the idea; but Mi- 
rabeau, with more than his usual eloquence, with an animation of 
gesture and countenance, and-with a voice of thunder, prevailed on 
the assembly to decree with confidence the measute proposed by the 
minister 3 a measure which, presenting no grandeur of conception, no 
system of renovation, afforded a standard of his diminutive genius, 
and annihilated his pretensions to glory. The enemies of the public 
weal, observing the finances embarrassed, the executive power para= 
lised in all its parts, the tribunals without force, the magistrates 
without authority, and the whole empire a prey to the violence of 
the multitude, still nourished the parricidal hope of beholding the 
nation reduced to a total disorganization; but light suddenly 
beamed from the midst of darkness, order sprung from the womb of 
chaos. New bonds of subordination extended themselves from one 
éxtremity of the kingdom to the other: each city revived within its 
walls that municipal government which was esteemed so salutary, so 
desirable by our ancestors. Necessity, and the desire of a common 
defence, accelerated the establishment of this paternal administration, 
which, joined to the formation of the national militia, in a great 
measure subdued the anarchy, and inspired terror into the bandittt 
and the counter-revolutionists. It is no less true than consoling to 
observe, that so complete a revolution in the existing manners, 
laws, and prejudices would probably, in a nation less civilized and 
less social, have caused greater torrents of bloed to flow, and 
would have been sullied by a greater number of crimes; for those 
committed at a subsequent period by the decemvirs and their 
agents were directed against the majority of the nation, -and are not 
to be laid to its charge. We ought not therefore to be astonished 
that such disorders followed the revolutionary crisis; but that those 
disorders were not infinitely greater. After eight centuries of op- 
pression, of languor, and of lethargy, the people awoke, and beheld 
themselves suddenly invested with sovereign power; they used it as 
a new weapon, which it is impossible to handle without danger ; 
they drank out of the cup of liberty, which was to them as an in- 
toxicating draught to a savage. ‘They abused their power, but there 
is scarcely. another nation which, in the career of victory, would have 
displayed so much moderation. Consider the conduct of the English 
when excited by Gordon against the Catholics, even in presence of a 
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consolidated and vigorous pom Suppose them placed in the 


absence of all authority and all law, in the state of anarchy in which 
we were, and you would, see them spill oceans of blood. Remember 
the barbarous wars which the English carried on in India! Remem- 
ber, that in America they offered the savages a reward for every 
American scalp which they should bring in !” 


‘The volumes are not enriched by many original documents: 
but the address of the unfortunate Bailly, the celebrated au- 
thor of the history of astronomy, which, we believe, has not bee 


fore appeared in the English language, will be considered by the 


future historians of the French revolution as a monument 


equally interesting on account of its author and of its subject, 
We cannot refuse to make room for it, with M. Pagés’s well- 
founded introductory remarks : 


¢ We shall have occasion, in the course of this work, to scatter 
some flowers on the tomb of the celebrated but unfortunate Bailly ;: 
and we shall render to his innocence and probity all the justice which 
they deserve. It is very satisfactory to us to exhibit them in still 
more striking colours, by means of the irrefragable proofs contained 
in the following production, which is almost niieseenn, though 
printed at the time, under the title of F S. Bailly to his Fellow- 
Citizens ; because this memorial, though written with the most per- 
fect moderation, though it aceused no one, and was confined solely 
to the defence of a person accused, was not suffered to appear: ne 
bookseller, no newsmen dared to sell it; and this circumstance is 
one of the most striking proofs of the universal oppression which was 
exercised over a people who were only free in name. Alas! the 
spectre of calumny seats itself but too often on the tomb of a great 
man. He is persecuted whilst living ; he is even pursued after death. 
We have thought it our duty to repel the attacks which calumny 
might bring against the memory of one of our most illustrious citi- 
zens ; of the man whose part in the revolution was most honourable, 
and whose sufferings were most acute. He sustained all the ferocit 
of a populace, whose idol he had been, and he was shamefully aban- 
doned by a people whom he never ceased to esteem. He died, like 
the just man deseribed by Plato, overwhelmed with ignominy. They 
spat upon him, they burned a flag under his eyes : some hired ruffians 
even approached to strike him, in spite of his executioners, who them- 
selves were ashamed of such brutality. He was covered with mud ; 
he was detained three hours at the place of execution, and the scaf- 
fold of the President of the Tennis Court was erected in the midst 
of filth and ordure. A chilling rain, which fell in torrents, add- 
ed to the horrors of his situation. With his hands bound bekind 
his back he sometimes begged for an end to his sufferings; but these 
words were uttered with a calmness worthy of one of the first philo- 
sophers in Europe. To a man, who said to him, “ Bailly, you 


‘tremble !”’ he replied, ‘* My friend, it is with cold.”’ 


« His death recalls to mind that of Condorcet, another most vir- 
tuous philosopher, who employed himself, when in chains, on the 
improvement of the human race; who died with the same calmness 
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at Bailly ; and who, like him, was one of the victims of those mon- 
sters, hideous with crimes and stained with blood, by whom we were 
governed. 

‘ The following paper is the more valuable, as it throws a great 
light upon the events which preceded the flight of the king; on: 
the artful, prefidious, and ambitious conduct of M. La Fayette, 
and on the famous day of the Champ de Mars: | 


‘J.S. Bairry to his Fellow-Citizens. 


¢ I was summoned, as a witness, on the trial of Maric-Antoinette : 
I found myself named and inculpated in the act of accusation directed 
against her. In the course of my deposition, I was interrogated re- 
specting the events of the 17th of July at the Champ de Mars: I 
was also questioned respecting my connections with la Fayette 
and la Rochefoucault. It was suggested that I had had cri- 
minal relations with the ci-devant court: and I was asked concerning 
certain secret meetings, said to have been held at the Castle. M 
answers, satisfactory as they were, could only be heard by the citi- 
zens present at the trial. 

‘ He who has occupied an important post owes to the people an 
account of his conduct in the exercise of those functions with which 
they have entrusted him. I am going, therefore, at present to dis- 
charge this duty. ; 

‘ The act a accusation against Marie-Antoinette contains the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘ It is manifest, from the declarations of Louis 
Charles Capet, and of the girl Capet, that la Fayette, a favourite, 
in every sense of the word™, of the widow Capet, and Bailly, then 
mayor, were present at the flight from the palace of the Thuilleries 5 
and that they favoured it with all their power.” 

‘ It is false that I was at the Thuillerics on the day of the 2oth 
of June. It is false, that I in any manner facilitated the flight of 
Louis’s family. It is true, on the contrary, that I did every thing 
in my power to prevent it. 

* Upon being informed of the declaration made by young Louis 
and his sister, i requested the President of the tribunal to demand 
of the accused: 1st, At what hour she and Louis left the Thuille- 
ries on the z2oth of June? 2dly, If I was present ? The President re- 
plied, that the accused had, in her examination, anticipated my ques- 
tions, by declaring, 1st, That they had set off, between eleven and 
twelve o’clock at night; and 2dly, That I was not present. Thus 
the testimony of the mother overthrew that of the children. 

‘ For several months it had been rumoured, that the flight of 
Louis was at hand. I had constantly transmitted to the committee 





‘* Any one would conclude from this expression, that la Fayette 
was very much in the queen’s good graces. She could-not endure 
him, and often used to say to her friends, *«* Must I always have that 
cqgxcomb before my eyes ?”? I have this anecdote from persons of ye- 
racity. Recourse was had to la Fayette only because he was com- 
mander of the national guard, and might have disconcerted their 
projects,’ 
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of research all the information that I received. These rumours were 
renewed on the 19th and 2oth. I had been for seventeen days ill of 
a quinsey, from which I was beginning to recover. On the evening 
of Monday the 20th I received a“ information, which induced me 
to send for three of the nearest municipal officers to my house, that I 
might nat have to decide alone on the exigencies of the moment. 

* I sent for the commaimler in chief of the national guards ; and 
in the meanwhile dressed myself at all events. The citizen Cochon 
de Apparent, at that time member of the constituent assembly, and 
of the committee of research, came to communicate to me what he 
knew : he was witness to what passed at my house, and can give tes- 
timony of my conduct.- Upon the arrival of the commander in chief, 
we communicated to him the information which we had received, 
and the apprehensions which we had entertained. We reminded him 
that it was his duty to guard the Thuilleries. He answered, that he 
was going to the palace; that he would give the strictest orders ; 
and that, though he thought the supposed project very improbable, 
he would take care to prevent the possibility of its executions La 
Fayette went in fact to the palace, and returned a little after twelve 
pre bre to my house. He assured us that all the gates were fast ; 
and that he had himself renewed the watch-word at ail the entrances ; 
he added, (an expression which I very well remember, ) that a mouse 
could not get out of the palace. He further said, that Gouvion, the 
majoregeneral, would pass the night at the gate of Villequier. These 
are the facts which are in the knowledge of the persons before-men- 
tioned: besides which, the steward and. porter of the house, Jean 
Baptiste Mousson my present servant, my former coachman named 
Bellanger, Francois the inspector of the lights, and all those who 
were in my service on the 20th of June, can attest that I did not 
leave my house on that day. 

‘ Louis and his family, it is well known, travelled with a passport 
given by Montmorin, for a person named, if I recollect right, the 
Baroness de Knoif, Some days before the flight, in looking over 
my letters, I found that M. Simolin, the Russian ambassador, had 
applied to me for a passport for the Baroness de Knoff. I had some 
passports ready signed which had been delivered to me by the mi- 
nister. After a moment’s reflection, I said, “* But why does the Rus- 
sian ambassador desire a passport from me for a foreigner? he ought 
to apply to the minister for foreign. affairs.”? I referred him, 
therefore, to that minister: and thus escaped, by good fortune, 
the snare which was laid for me. Montmorin, it is known, de- 
clared that he gave two passports, on an assurance that the first 
was burnt. 

‘ It is, therefore, false, that 1 was present at the flicht of Louis, 
and that [ favoured with all my power this liberticide project. It is, 
on the contrary, most indisputable, that [ did every thing in my 
power to prevent it. 

-¢ I was interrogated respecting certain private meetings said to 
have been held at the Thuilleries, and composed, as it was asserted, 
of intriguers, and members of the constituent assembly, Mirabeau, 
Barnave, Lameth, &c.: it seemed that I was supposed to have as- 
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sisted at them. I affirm that I never had any knowledge of such 
meetings; that I never assisted at them; that I was never connected: 
with any of those who were considered as party-leaders, such as Mi- 
rabéau, Barnave, and the two Lameths; that my connections with 
la Fayette necessarily resulted from the mutual relation of our of- 
fices; that the confidence which I had in him, especially during the 
first year, was dictated by the whole nation; but that those connec- 
tions were only official, and that I never possessed his peculiar confi- 


dence *. 


< It was asserted, that some of these meetings were held at la Ro- 
chefoucault’s. I answered, that I knew several deputies, and amongst 
others la Fayette, often met in the evening at the house of la Roche- 
foucault ; but that 1 was never there myself. : 

‘ The unfortunate day of the Champ de Mars was mentioned: and 
it was termed a conspiracy to assassinate the true patriots. I an- 
swered, that neither I nor the municipality of Paris had any know- 
ledge or suspicion of a plot against the patriots. The national as- 
sembly being informed that mobs were collecting to resist the decree 
passed on the preceding evening, and judging that every appearance of 
resistance against the law was criminal, ordered ta Seguvencen and 
the municipality to restrain those mobs by all the means with which 
the constitution had invested them. ‘The official accounts, which are 
preserved among the archives of the national assembly, and of the mu- 
nicipality, prove that: the municipal body had in the morning em- 
ployed all the means of persuasion to disperse the multitude. 

‘ When the municipality in a body afterwards entered the Champ 
de la Federation, every one knows that the magistrates had not time 
to make the summonses prescribed by the law; but that the muni- 
cipality and the national guard were assailed with a shower of stones ; 
that one of the rioters fired a pistol shot against the municipality ; 
and that the ball, after passing by me, struck the thigh of a dragoon 
of hte troops of the line, who had joined the national guards, and 
who afterwards died of the wound. 

‘ It has been said that the authors of those disorders, and of this 
murder, were not at all connected with the citizens assembled round 
the altar of their country. But in fact the national guard only fired 
upon the bank from which the stones and the pistol shots had pro- 
ceeded. It is added, that the men who occupied this bank had been 
sent by la Fayette and me. ‘This accusation is without proof; and 
it is absolutely false. 1 make this affirmation as far as regards my- 
self. It is, moreover, evident, that if these men had been our agents 





—_—— 


‘* In fact, what point of contact, what union, except that result- 
ing from official intercourse, could there be between an intriguer, a 
courtier, a man of perfidy and dissimulation, and a philosopher con- 
fining himself strictly to the duties of his place, and a stranger to all 
intrigues ; but, perhaps, on that very account less able to guard 
=— them? It must be owned, however, that if la Fayette was 
blameable on the 5th and 6th of October, and on the zoth of June, 


— he, nor the court, were at all so an the day of the Champ de 
Mars.’ | 
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they would doubtless have avoided firing either on me or on the mw- 
nicipality. 

* But, it is said, la Fayette was reconciled, in June 1791, with 
Lameth and the others, and they oe ar plotted the downfal of 


liberty, I know not what plots may have been formed by men with 
whom J never had any connection. I remarked, indeed, that recon- 
ciliation, and I was surprised at it * ; but it cannot be said that I 
was reconciled with the Lameths, since I had neither any quarrel 
nor connection with them. I do not recollect that I have spoken 
with either of them for two minutes together since the revolution. 
I have never had a continued intercourse with any of the deputies, 
unless it was what the affairs of the city gave me in the different com- 
mittees. If la Fayette engaged in any intrigues, he was toa well ac- 
quainted with my patriotism to make me his confidant. 

‘ With regard to my connections with the court, a circumstance, 
which fully proyes my innocence, is, that amongst the numerous 
—_ belonging to Louis, which were found both at the house of 

aporte and in the iron closet, papers in which a great number of 
persons are implicated in affairs more or less culpable, there is not 
one which can draw on me the smallest reproach. What is more, I 
am named in some ‘of those papers, but it is as an enemy. Some at- 
tack me by sarcasm, and endeavour to place me in a ridiculous point 
of view (see Cazotte’s Letters) ; others, such as Talon, say, * Sire, 
if you make euch sacrifices, Bailly will come and make you a fine 
harangue.”? Others say, and that of the date of 1791, “* The 
mayor of Paris will be managed, so as to prevent him from giving us 
any further trouble.’’ Finally, some of them talk of the necessity 
of taking off my head. 

‘ I have gained nothing in the revolution : on the contrary, it has 
caused me to lose some valuable places: and it has almost entirely 
destroyed my fortune, I have need, my dear fellow-citizens, of your 
esteem; I am gure that you will sooner or later do me justice, but I 
have need of that justice whilst I am alive and in the midst of you. I 
had previously deserved it by 50 years of continued probity ; and 
my claim cannot but he augmented and confirmed by nearly three 
years of entire devotion to your interests with no other recompence 


than your esteem. ( Signed) BAILLY.’ 

Notwithstanding the imperfections that we have mentioned, 
the work before us, viewed under a certain light, may be num- 
bered among the spirited and pseful performances to which the 
revolution has given birth. By painting in strong colours the 
excesses of contending factions, by magnifying their errors, 
and emblazoning their crimes, the author suggests considera- 
tions well calculated for bringing men to a sense of justice and 
propriety ; and for making them hold, in their political career, 





¢ * Bailly has, indeed, a little before observed, that la Fayette 
alone possessed his particular confidence during the first year. Not- 


withstanding Bailly’s unsuspecting simplicity, he soou discovered 
the duplicity of la Fayette” = | 
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the middle and safe course between two blameable and danger- 
ous extremes. The practical result of the whole performance 
is contained in the following citation : 


¢ Those who will take a general survey of the whole of our revo. 
lution, will consider above all how crime engenders and perpetuates 
crime. The guilty have no hope of absolution, but by meang of 
fresh offences. It wil] be remarked, that the massacres of September, 
which took place in order to procure the election of Robespierre, 
Marat, and Danton, and other furies of the same stamp in the de- 
putation of Paris, were the first links in that immeasurable chain of 
crimes under which we so long groaned: the sum of our miseries 
was the produce of those choices, and they were the sad result of 
those murders. We owe to that nomination principally, the pro- 
scriptions, the requisitions, the maximum, the arbitrary taxes, the 
destruction of Lyons, the siege of Toulon, and the massacres of the 
South and La Vendée. We never, however, abounded more than.then, 
in pompous maxims. Justice and probity were the order of the day, 
at least in words. Robespierre yiolated every principle and every law, 
while he was incessantly saying, Let the universe perish rather than one 
principle be violated. These wretches destroyed the morals of the people, 
vandalized France, and did so much mischief that many persons still lock 
on the return to good order as problematical, or rather impossible: 
they are the agents of those who were elected after the massacres of 
September, who are continually agitating the public, in order to insure 
themselves impunity, A man who did not observe that the republican 
government was not established, and that the great tyrauny, for perhaps 
there still exists tog much, did not cease till the commencement of the 
existing legislative body, said to me with a groan, “* They say that 
Switzerland and English America are happy under republican go- 
vernments ; why are not we?’ I could not make a number of ob- 
servations to him, which he would not have understood ; I contented 
myself with saying, that the constituent assembly had overturned too 
much, and had undertaken too much at once ; that it had committed 
the most serious errors, and that the convention was still inore impe- 
tuous; that we had had no government till the legislative body 
met, and that the conduct of the new governors and of thase who 
would succeed them, would decide the question whether this form 
of government were equally adapted to all nations *, whatever might 
be the basis of their character. It results from this conversation, that 
even the royalists, for this man was so, would cherish the republic, 
if a good government would induce them. This end will be an- 


_ 


‘ * There is no question of it; governments modify, at their 
pleasure, the character of a nation. The question reduces itself to 
the inquiry, whether it will answer in a state which the constituent 
assembly, by demolishing too much, and afterwards the proconsuls, 
have peopled with malcontents ? This miracle can only he effected by 
good laws and the extreme wisdom of the governors. They should 
never forget this maxim: That every government which protects is 
good ; and every government which destroys is bad,’ 
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swered, not by terror but by good laws. Royalism has few re. 
sources: the anarchists are more powerful and more audacious: the 
same desire to injure the press, the same thirst of blood consumes 
them: but all the citizens are ready to rise against them. The 

jests...... protect them all, without ditinction: between those who 
have and those who have not taken the oath, and they will cease to 
be dangerous; it is persecution which procures them partizans. Be 
just, if you wish to be happy. When we say just, we mean just to 
all, even to those whom you believe to be, or who really are your 
enemies. These are the true principles of government: the exclu- 
sives excite apprehensions with respect to the elections of Germinal : 
no longer, undoubtedly, will men be elected who are covered with 
the leprosy of crimes for which it was necessary to invent new names, 
and who would wish again to take up arms and to bring on a new 
revolution ; they will no longer chuse the half-instructed, ignorant 
babblers, men of nothing, apostles of the agrarian law of a civil 
war,’—~ 

¢ But, say the exclusives, the emigrants return in crowds, and tlie 
tribunals acquit them. Iknow there are judges who think it good policy 
to shut their eyes upon their return, resolved to punish them it they 
disturb the country; they think that those who emigrated after the 
31st of May cannot be blamed, nor those whom the peasants compelled 
to seek elsewhere for safety. We wish not to say much on this sub- 
ject ; but the following calculation may renew every one’s courage. 
‘Supposing that in Germinal a fourth or a moiety should be elected 
from among the royalists, will there not still remain the other half 
of the third to counterbalance them? Will there not remain the 
two-thirds of the legislative body, of which a great majority are more 
sincerely attched to the republic, than those who pretend to be the 
only patriots? We must, therefore, believe, that the revolution, in 
spite of the anarchists, will resemble those violent and terrible claps 
of thunder, which, after having been for a considerable time pro- 
longed, after having borne with them devastation and death, finish 
with purifying the atmosphere, and bringing back serene weather.’ 


This, we fear, is one of the many false prophecies con- 
cerning the French revolution. 

The translation, as the reader must have perceived from the 
passages above cited, is executed with spirit, but abounds in 
gallicisms : some parts of it, indeed, cannot be readily under 


stood without the aid of the original. Gil 8 








Aart. X. Archeolagia: or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antti- 
quity. Published by the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
Vol. XII. gto. pp. 440. 1. 118. 6d. Boards. Nichols, &c, 


: articles by Hayman Rooke, Esq. introduce this volume. 
They relate to Roman antiquities discovered, a few years 
since, in the county of Derby: the heads of spears and arrows, 


together with an fron dagger, found in a place unfrequented 
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till very lately, where there could have been no camp, station, 
&c. afford an opportunity for some ingenious speculation. 
About a mile from the-spot, an urn had been deposited in a 
barrow, and, as is rather singular, it was covered by a rough 
stone bearing the inscription of Gel/ius.—The present proprie- 
tor of the estate has'the name. of Ge//!—Whether the antient 
sculptured stones ‘in Bradburn church-yard be really Roman, 
certainly admits of doubt: a tract of land called Lombard piece 
has more claim to the title, since several denarii have there 
been found, besides some other vestigia. | 

Wee scarcely expected that the whimsical ornaments on the 
porch of Chalk church, Kent, would find a place here *: but the. 
Rev. Mr. Denne writes a dissertation on bride-ales, clerk-ales, 
church-ales, seot-ales; ‘and give-ales, and concludes that, in’ 
the diversions abounding on these occasions in church-yards, 
some! grotesque figures might occur, which the sculptor has 
imitated and tecorded in the front of this church. A hand- 
some niche, which presents itself between the tumbler and the 
snerry toper, is thought to have contained a statue of the virgin 


Mary. Mr. Denne seemg@Q disposed to be more severe onthe S 


Iconoclasts of the last century, {or rather, may we not suppose, 
the century forezoing,) than on the ludicrous erection of a scara-, 
mouch and his drunken compatiion at the entrance of an house 
of prayer! a 

Mr. Astle’s letter on the tenures, customs, &c: of his ‘ma- 
nor of Great Tey+, contains some curious remarks, but.affords 
lictle which we can select; unless it be concerning the marcheta’ 
mulierum, commonly supposed to be a right which the lord had 
of passing the first night after marriage with his female villain, 
as different historians relate: this gentleman declares it to be 
his opinion, on diligent inquiry, that no such custom ever ex- 
isted ; and he adds that, in labouring to support such an ac- 
count, much learning has been misapplied. 

Mr. Rooke, in the next paper, directs our attention to some 
Druidwal' remains in Derbyshire,—Rock-basons, rock-idols, 
rocking-stones, &c. which have been repeated and reviewed, 
almost to fatigue. Graned Tor and Stanton Moor f, are brought 
fresh to our attention: Mr. Rooke has considered and reconsi- 
dered them with laborious care: but, after what has been for- 


merly said on these subjects, we can now only mention them, 
and proceed to the next article. 





* See Biblioth. Topogr. Britannica, No. vi. See also M. Rev. for 
Noy. 1783. vol. Ixix. p. 368. 

+ In the county of Essex. 
t See M. Rev. Oct. 1788. vol. Ixxix. p. 299. and references 


there, 
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An epistolary Dissertation on the Life and Writings of Rosert 
Wace, an Anglo-Norman Poet, of the 12th Century.—This letter 
is addressed to the Earl of Leicester, and signed De la Rue, 
royal professor of history to the university of Caen, 1794. The 
name of Wace is almost strange to the literary world. He was 
2 native of Jersey, and lived in the reigns of Henry I., Stephen, 


_and Henry II.; the latter of which monarchs seems to have fa- 


voured him considerably. At the head of his writings is placed 
a translation of the famous Brut of England. For more than 
two centuries, it appears to have been the fate of this author to 
have his name mutilated by the unskilfulness of transcribers, 
and of course to have been but little known in the republic of 
letters, Mr. Tyrwhitt was the first who attempted to vindicate 
him from the errors or injustice of modern writers; Dr. Bur- 
ney also has contributed to this service *, Several copies of 
this, after all, chimerical and fabulous history are still in be- 
ing: nine other productions, of which copies now remain, by 
this historian and poet, for he writes in verse and chiefly his- 
tory, are here distinctly considered. Some farther works are 
mentioned ; and it is observed that Monsieur Lancelot, in his 
explanation of the tapestry of Queen Matilda in the cathedral 
of Bayeux, contends that Wace borrowed several facts, which 
he could not elsewhere have found, from that valuable monu- 
ment: but the truth seems to be, in opposition to this, that 
all the circumstances described in the tapestry + are happily 
explained by the works of the poet. 

The inference intended to be drawn from the article which 
follows is, we suppose, that the expence of his present Mae 
jesty’s household is not more, when due regard is given to the 
value of money, than it was in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and less than it was in the days of her extravagant and despotic 


successor : for which purpose, the expenditure under HenryVIL. . 


and most of his successors is distinctly enumerated. 

The succeeding extract from a proclamation of Henry VIII. 
will be interesting only to those who are deeply engaged in in- 
quiring after Roman roads. It is communicated by the Rev. 
Mr. Wrighte, and is but short; as is also the next by Craven 
Ord, Esq., which describes a carving in the church of Long 


Melford, Suffolk. This carving is of alabaster, richly gilt and . 


coloured, and represents the offerings of the Wise-men : it was 
dug from under the pavement a few years ago, and is now ree 
placed on one of the church walls. 





* Hist. of Music, vol. ii. p. 230. 
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A'Roman sepulture lately found in Lincolnshire is described 
by Sir Joseph Banks: a free-stone chest, with a lid neatly fit- 
ted, containing an urn of strong glass, well manufactured, of 
a greenish colour, and nearly filled with small pieces of bones 
much burned, together with fragments of a small lachrymatory 
of very thin and very green glass: it is Roman, without doubt : 
but its not being near to a highway, and ina spot on which no 
traces remain of a family burial-place, is singular, and suggests 
the idea that hereafter the site of a Roman villa hereabouts 
will be discovered, especially as the chest and contents rather 
indicate that it belonged to an opulent family. 

Notices relating to the parish of Llanvetherine are short, but 
not wholly uninstructive; in the chancel of the church. is a 
stone, discovered many years ago in digging a grave, on which, 
over a rude efligy, is inscribed S. Veterinus: the Veterani or 
Vavassores were feudal vassals ‘ of greater and inferior rank; 
whence it is concluded that some great feudal lord, styled as 
above, founded the church, dedicated certainly, not to hunself, 
but to God and his service ; which, it 1s observed, was the true 
antient custom of dedication. ‘Thus in obscure parts of the 
kingdom a memorial of practices, bearing a very remote date, 
may be preserved ; in support of which it is added that, among 
the common people in this parish, when persons appear as 
chief mourners at a funeral, a dirty cloth is tied about their 
heads. 

The Rev. Mr. Denne presents farther remarks on the stalls in 
churches, occasioned by a ¢riple stone seat at Upchurch in 
Kent *. 

Sepulchral monuments at Lincoln form the next article: an 
account of them being communicated to Mr. Pownal by the Rev. 
J. Carter, ‘They were discovered in February 1794, in the 
same ficld with others formerly described +, and are remark- 
able. Among them, we find a jar of very fine glass, on which 
there appeared a coat of silvering, full of earth, with a stylus 
stuck into it; and, which is more singular, a hollow globe, of 
coarse earthen ware, of eighteen inches diameter, with an 
aperture of nine inches, just large enough to admit the arn 
placed within it. This uncommon and curious receptacle "for 
the ashes of the dead was broken to pieces in its removal but 
the parts have been carefully re-joined; and the subject f, at- 
tended with some remarks which are pertinent, thaugl they 
may not prove wholly satisfactory. 

Mr. Denne’s Observations on Paper-marks are accompanied 
with five plates: the marks are in number 64, the earliest 





 * See M, Rey, N.S. voh x. p- 169. + Ib. p.471. 
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dated 1473, collected by Mr. T. Fisher, from letters atid pas 
pers deposited iri a room’ over the town-hall in Rochester, 
Mr. F. also specifies the quality and size of the paper. With 


_ these are united five other marks from the leaves of an old da- 


maged book, written in Latin and indorsed, Cash Book. These 
are about the year 1473: but we derive very little instruction © 
as to the occasion or signification of these marks. The Post- 
horn, A.D. 1670 and 1679, is allotted to Post-paper, one de- 
scription of which still retains it, with little alteration in its 
texture and size: it has probably a reference to the general 
post-ofhice, an act for erecting which, though we do not ob- 
serve it here mentioned, passed in the year 1660 *.—To this 
article are added letters, which may be regarded as rather cu- 
rious, referring to the proposed arrivals of King Charles the 
First at Rochester, at the time of his marrying Henrietta. of 
France. Autographs of several names in this slight corre- 
spondence are here exhibited. 

An Essay towards a History of the Venta Icenorum of the Romans, 
and of Norwich Castle ; with Remarks on the Architecture of the 
Anglo Saxons and Normans. By William Wilkins of Norwich. 
This essay consists of 48 pages, and, though exact and ingeni- 
ous, can afford but little amusement or instruction to general 
readers. The Venta is supposed to have been Castor, near 
Norwich; here was a Roman station on the river Tese; when 
they deserted it, the castle of Northwic was some years after- 
ward raised by the Saxons: the bridge over the inner vallum, 


_ which still remains, is thought to be the same which that people 


originally built; but the castle itself, as itappearsat present, iscon- 
ginally PP Pp 


jectured to have been erected by Canute. Mr.W. briefly relates 


its history, and then considers its architecture ; he bitterly la- 
ments that ‘ this venerable pile of antiquity, (now employed 
as a gaol,) the seat and castle of defence to British, Saxon, and 
Norman kings, and powerful baron chieftains, the boast and 
pride of the province for ages past, not less the admiration of 
the stranger than the antiquary, and one of the few remaining 
models of Antonia at Jerusalem,—by a recent change, is be- 
reft of its ancient beauty, under pretence of giving more inter- 
nal convenience for the accommodation of its miserable te- 
nants!’ Mr. Wilkins proceeds to detail and explain various 
specimens of Saxon and Norman architecture: the Norman 
was an improvement on the Saxon; and what is styled the 
Gothic succeeded them both. He concludes with a farther 
aecount of this favourite castle, and adds some elevations of 
the keep. ‘The eigravings attached to this one number are 
twenty-three. 
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* Rapin. Svo. vol. xi. p. 201. 
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Gardening isa pleasant subject to most people; and its history 
pratifies curiosity and affords entertainment, when we can ac- 
quire any éxact knowlege concerning its state in distant times. 
A short account of several gardens near London is communi- 
cated by Dr. Hamilton, from a manuscript in his possession : 
it relates indeed to a period not very remote, and the descrip- 
tions are brief: but, as it carries us back more than a century, 
it cannot fail of yielding some information, ‘The date is in 
December 1691.—The orangery at Beddington, belonging to 
the Carew family, is remarkable: we are told that the trees 

ew in the ground, and had done so nearly one hundred years, 
and that the gardener had gathered from them at the last sea- 
son (1690), at least ten thousand oranges.—We find -it ob- 
served concerning green-houses, in several instances, ‘ that 
they built in summer, and thought not of winter,’ and conse- 
quently the situation proved unfavourable.—In two of the gar- 
dens, vines were productive, and ‘yielded a deal of wine.’ Of Cle- 
ments, of Mile-end, it is said, ‘ he made wine this year of his 
white Muscadine and white Frontinac, better, I thought, than 
any French white wine.’——This paper is signed, J. Gibson. 

An inscription on marble in the council-chamber of the 
tower of London is imparted by George Nayler, Esq. The 
marble is enclosed by a pair of folding doors, but the inscrip- 
tion appears to have suffered : it was intended to commemorate 
the gunpowder plot, and was erected about that time by Sir 
William Wade, lieutenant of the ‘Tower; it is in Latin, con- 
sisting of five divisions, in one of which the names of the con- 
spirators are related, in another those of the commissioners 
appointed for their trial, and the fifth contains conceits 
and flatteries, in [Latin verse, according to the taste of 
the times. ‘To the above is added, from the original in the 
paper-office, a fac simile of the letter to Lord Monteagle, to- 
which the discovery of the plot is ascribed; and this is followed 
by other memorials, particularly a relation of the plot, in the 
same office, corrected in the hand-writing of the Earl of Sa- 
lisbury, then secretary of state. 

Francis Douce, Esq. presents to the Society what is called a 
Calendar, or we should rather suppo’e a Missal, or book of 
prayers, with an illumination; which, with other circum. 
stances, fixes the date of the manuscript to a period between the 
reigns of Henry II. and Edward H1.—Edmund Crouchback, 
Kart of Lancaster, second son of Henry III. is the person to 
whom the arms here delineated appear to belong, and who also 
might be proprietor of the Missal,.on which he is himself re- 
presented; together, as it is farther imagined, with his pa- 
trony St. George. We should add that a similar remark is 
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here made concerning the word Creuch-back, applied to Ed- 
round, as has been done when it is used of Richard III. viz.; that 
it does not indicate any deformity of person, but is nothing more 
than Cross-back, alluding to the cross which crusaders bore on 
the back of their garments: but this has been long and gene. 
rally known. a 

Description of Reliefs on a Font at Thorp-Salvin, Yorkshire, 
By Mr. Holden, with an illustration by Mr. Douce. This is 
said to be an object which has attracted the notice of several 
antiquaries : but Mr. J. observes that he has not heard of any 
one who has ventured on an explanation. The first compart. 
ment in the sculpture very clearly represents the immersion of a 
child: but what is signified by the man with a sickle under his 
girdle tying up sheaves of corn, or by another riding over a 
bridge with a smoking censer, &c. is not easily determined ; 
perhaps there is nothing more in it than the sculptor’s fancy. 
The font appears to be of Saxon original, and very antient. 

A short account is given, by Benjamin Incledon, Esq. of a 
charity at Pilton in Devonshire, distinguished by the name of 
St. Margaret’s Hospital, formerly appropriated to the reception 
of Jepers.—Its writings are said to be well preserved, and its 
benefactions numerous. After having had various possessors 
since the revolution, who, to their honour, it is observed, kept 
it on a charitable footing, it is now become part of the poor 
lands of the parish. ‘The common seal, made of tin or some 
such metal, has an inscription perfectly legible on its face, but 


o ot so on the impression. 
MN paasinl ‘Lhe-sanre-peneiemen writes Observations on certain Ornaments 


of Female Dress : ‘a purse, a pincushion, and a pair of knives,’ 
presented to him by an old lady. The purse and pincushion are 
of purple velvet embroidered with gold: the handle of one of 
the knives is of amber, the other of coloured glass; all sus- 
pended together at the girdle ; the date 1610 occurs on the 
handles. From some old plays, it appears that knives were 
formerly part of the accoutrements of a bride; and the prac- 
tice of wearing knives and purses was pretty general among 
European women at the end of the sixteenth century 3 wedding 
knives were presented among other articles of a domestic na- 
ture. Knives found their way from Italy to England about the 
time above mentioned, (1610,) but forks not till a considerable 
time afterward, though said to have been known in Italy some 
years before. —The remainder of this volume must be consi- 


dered in another article. 


[To be continued.] H 
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Art. XI. Observations relative chiefly to the Natural History, Pite 
turesque Scenery, and Antiquities, of the Western Counties of England, 
made in the Years 1794 and 1796. Illustrated by a Mineralogical 
Map, and Sixteen Views in Aquatinta by Alken. By William 
George Maton, M.A. Fellow of the Linnzan Society. &vo. 
2 Vols. pp. 336 and 216.. il. 16s. Boards. Robson, &c. 
4797> 

6 ree are scarcely any readers, perhaps, who are not gra- 

tified by works of-the nature of that which is now before 
us, when they are the result of taste, of science, or, above all, 
of accurate and impartial examination. To the inhabitants of 
any district so described, a general view of its beauties or pe- 
culiarities, which may have escaped former observation, must 
be rendered at once interesting and useful: while those who. 
rationally employ their time in visiting the curiosities of our 
own country, whatever be the particular pursuit, will owe 
and acknowlege no common obligation to tourists who have 
preceded them with fidelity and judgment ; or will re-trace with, 
satisfaction the subjects of their own investigation, The- 
county- historian, limited in his plan, and frequently either dull or 
diffuse in the execution of it, must be contented to be occasion- 
ally consulted rather than perused :=—=but, in the tour, a greater 
variety presents itself; new objects attract notice as we ade 
vance; the matter, though sometimes desultory, can scarcely 
be tiresome, if conveyed by the vehicle of an easy diction; and 
it may become engaging by the apt arrangement of anecdote, 
scientific hints, and elegant description. me 
Mr. Maton observes, in his preface, that ““" ' 
¢ There is certainly no portion of the kingdom, of equal extent, 
that exhibits such a diversity of interesting objects as the western. 

For the study of mineralogy, in particular, and the mining art, this 

district possesses superior advantages. Cornwall, a county of quite. 

a primeval aspect in regard to the stratification of substances, contains 

an inexhaustible store of metal in its bowels. The bolé“fiigyntains 

of Dartmoor and Mendip also are not without théir metallic 


treasures, and here too nature appears in her rudest and wildest 
form 
’ 





s immunis rastroque intaeta nec ullis 


Saucia vomeribus.”’ 


OF sublime as well as decorated scenery the most striking specimens 
will be found ;_ with respect to the former, some parts of Cornwall 
and North Devon cannot be excecded in our island, and, as to the 
latter, the southern coast of Devonshire and many spots in Somer- 
setshire are perhaps unrivalled.—The stupendous remains of ancient 
architecture,—of structures erected in the earliest ages; the exten- 
sive military works; and the more modern relics of monastic grate 


deur scattered on all sides must be in the highest degree interesting 
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to the antiquary, and cannot but awaken the feelings and meditations 
of the man of general taste.” 


The journey commences in Dorsetshire ; and after having 
passed Wareham and Corfe Castle, we arrive at Lullworth, the 
seat of Mr. Weld. For a very curious. biographical account 
(too long for transctiption) of Mr. G. Hussey, an eminent 
artist whose works are found in Mr. Weld’s colleetion, we refer 


the reader to p.35. He ascertained likenesses of the human 


countenance, after he had sketched them, by a musical scale. 

Of a new establishment in England, we have the following 
view : 

¢ Within Mr. Weld’s grounds, there is an house appropriated by 
him to the accommodation of some emigrant Monks of La Trappe,who 
wear their proper habits, and practise undisturbed all the rigid duties 
prescribed by the foundes of their order. The situation of the mo- 
nastery * cannot fail to foster that religious enthusiasm under the in« 
fluence of which alone so singular an institution can continue to gain 
or preserve votaries. Ai fine vale in front of it affords an uninter- 
rupted prospect along the et banks of the Frome to Poole-harbour, 
and through a most beautiful opening, formed | a sudden sinking 
of the hills which bound the view to the south, the main sea displays 
itself, either in the serenity of a calm, or the awful horrors of a tem- 
pest. The woods of the park screen and close in on the monastery 
to the north. 

‘ The monastic order of La Trappe is of French origin, and one 
of the most austere and self-denying of all the institutions of this 
nature. One strong instance of their unsocial and unnatural disci- 
pline is the profound silence which is enjoined them, and which is 
never broken, unless on very extraordinary occasions, and with the 
leave of the superior of the convent. ‘T’hey shun the sight of women, 
and in their diet are so abstemious, that they live solely on vegetables, 
never tasting flesh, fish, or wine. Their employment, in the intervals 
between their religious rites, is generally the cultivation of a garden, 
or any other manual Jabour. 

¢ The founder of this order is said to have been a French noble- 
man, whose name was Bouthillier de Rance, a man of pleasure and 
dissipation, which were suddenly converted into the deepest devotion 
and melancholy by the following circumstance: His affairs had ob- 
lived him to absent himself for some time from a lady with whom he 
had lived in the most intimate and tender connections. On his re- 
turn to Paris, he contrived a plan in order to surprise her agreeably, 
and to satisfy his impatient desire of seeing her, by going without 
ceremony or previous notice to her apartment. She lay stretched 
out an inanimate corpse, disfigured beyond conception by the small- 
pox, and the surgeon was about to separate the head from the body, 
because the cofiin had been made too short! He was a few minutes 








—_———— 


¢ * Since my visit to Lullworth Castle, I have been informed that 
the society now reside in a house built solely for their reception, near 
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ynotionless with horror, and then retired abruptly from the world to 
a convent, in which he passed the remainder of his days in the greatest 
self-mortification and devotion *. The lively and sensible Lady Mary 
Wortley Monta; gu makes the following remarks, after visiting one of. 
these societies e: etablished between Fierenzuola and Florence :—“ I 
cannot well form a notion,’ ’ (says her Ladyship, ) “ of that spiritual and 
extatic joy that is mr: ced with sighs, groans, hunger, and thirst, and 
the other complicated miseries of monastic discipline. It is a strange 
way of going to work for happiness, to excite am enmity between 
soul and body, which nature and providence have designed to live 

together in an union and friendship, and which we cannot separate 
hike man and wife when they happen to disagree.” 


Leaving Exeter, but slightly noticed, we have a specimen of 
the author's scientific acquirements: 


‘ The village of Urpron-Pyne is about three miles and an half 
north from Exeter. In the lanes leading to it we observed an unfre- 
quent variety of /fieracium umbellatum, described by Haller as “ A, 
foliis pene o7 atis, vix de ntatis, caule humili pene uniflora +. 

‘The manganese mine is not far from the village, the soil sur- 
rounding wh: ich is a deep red viscid clay, and in this the ore is dug. 
The deepest part of the mine f seemed to be about twenty feet. 
There is no occasion for a shaft ¢, as the ore diminishes so much in 
richness in proportion to its depth, that it is worked only in an ho-« 
rizontal direction. We observed that the ore was in nodules of va- 
rious dimensions, and generally crystallized in the inside. It is very 
productive,—at least what is dug at the upper part of the pit, and 
was used in the glass-houses formerly established at Exeter, but it 
is now sent chiefly to London. The manufactory at Bristol under 
sold that of Excter.—Judging by the colour of manganese, and the 
martial earth with which its surface is often covered, several mine- 
salogists have supposed it to be a meagre ore of iron, but from the 
experiments of Bergman, Gahn, and others, and from its appearing to 
possess properties common to no other metallic substance, it should 
certainly be considered as a peculiar semi-mcetal. It is remarkable, 
however, that many, even of the first chemists, have never succeeded 
in the reduction of it. The black oxyde, (generally called dlack 
magnesia, ) is used in glass-houses to take away the yellow, green, or 
blue tinge from glass intended to be of a clear white. Too large a 
proportion of it gives a violet colour.’ 


The right of sinking mines, and the whole process of ex- 


tracting the ore, the mechanism used, and the customs of the 
miners, are minutely and satisfactorily detailed. Particles of 


—_— 





‘* See Lady M. W. Montagu’s Letters, vol. 3, p. 126. 
‘+ Surp. Indig. Helvet. p. 15. : 


‘+t Itis improperly called a mine, for, the top being open, it is 
merely a pit. 


6g By a shaft is meant a chimney-like perforation leading to the 
bottom of a minc; it is seldom much larger than to admit a person.’ 
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gold are found near Lestwythiel in Cornwall, the purity of 
which is nearly the same as that of Wicklow ; affording about 
twenty-one parts out of twenty-four. ‘The largest piece ever 
found in Cornwall was that which belonged to Mr. Lemon, 
grandfather of Sir William Lemon; it weighed fifteen penny- 
weights and sixteen grains. We have likewise the subjoined 
historical remarks : 


‘ From observing the pits, (called in Cornwall cafens,) I imagine 
the ancient miners must have opened the ground to obtain tin in the 
same manner as we do stone-quarries. Whether the Phenicians, or 
Greeks, who traded to Cornwall, interested themselves in the dig- 
ging of mines it is not easy to determine, but there can be no doubt 
that the Romans did, and that the Britons were much instructed in 
the mining art by that people-—The produce of the Cornish mines 
has been very variable. In the time of King John they yielded but 
a trifling emolument, the right of working being then wholly in the 
sovereign as Earl of Cornwail, and Jews farmed them for an hundred. 
marks. When Richard, King of the Romans, had the earldom, 
the tin-mines’ became extremely rich, and the Spanish ones being 
stopped by the Moors, and none discovered in Germany, the Mala- 
bar coast, or the Spanish West-Indies, Cornwall supplied all Europe. 
The Jews being banished from the kingdom in the reign of Ed- 
ward [. they were again neglected, until a charter was obtained from 
Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, son of Richard, King of the Romans. 
This charter seems to have been the first that traced out a sort of re- 
gular constitution for the stannaries, and by it very considerable pri- 
vileres and immunities became the inheritance of the Cornish tinners, 
who were now stimulated by a spirit of speculation to commence 
numerous adventures. The mines henceforward became more and 
more productive, and of late have yielded a profit from one hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds to two hundred thousand pounds per 
annum, though in the last century, it appears by Carew’s Survey, 
torty thousand pounds were the utmost annual produce. The Prince 
of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, receives about ten thousand pounds 
vearly as his duty; and the bounders or proprietors of the soil are 
supposed to gain about one sixth at a medium clear, or about thirty 
thousand pounds.’— 

‘ The onby silver mine in this county is Huet-Mexico, situated 
to the left of the road leading from St. Agnes to St. Michael, and 
not fer from the sea, the sand of which covers all the adjacent coun- 
try. ‘The rocks on the coast, quite from St. Ives, seem to consist 
chiefly of kilas, which, with nodules of quartz, is the prevailing 
substance in the mine.—Z.una cornea, or horn silver ore, has been 
found here, though in very small quantities, and consequently speci- 
mens of it yield a high price *. A good deal of silver, however, 
has been procured from Huel. Mexico ; some masses of the ore, we 
were Informed, have produced as much as half their weight of it. 








‘ * It is of a yellowish-green colour, and is found in small specks 
eonglsting oi miuute cubic crystals.’ - 
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The matrix is an ochraceous iron-ore, and the yellow oxyde covers the 
whole of the mine.—I conceived at first that the silver might be af- 
forded by a decomposed galena, but could not find any appearance 

of lead upon examination of the lode. ‘The course of the latter is 

almost perpendicular to the horizon, in a direction from north to 

south. It is about ten years since the mine was first worked, and 

the depth is now nearly twenty-four fathoms. I found it very dan- 

gerous to descend, on account of the ladders continuing quite. 
strait to the bottom, and there being no resting-place except a niche 

cut on one side in the earth *. Should one unfortunately miss one’s 

hold of the ladder in this shaft, there is nothing to prevent a fall to 

the very floor of the mine.’ 


Some inaccuracies, we apprehend, are discoverable in the 
descriptions of the fossils. P.55, we are told of ‘ molds, or 
larve, of shells ;’ an expression which does noi convey a correct 
ideas nor is it indeed that usually adopted by extraneous fossil- 
ists, when speaking of organic substances more commonly found 


in Portland stone, which are of the turbinated kind, oysters and 
fossil-wood. In the next page, * entrochi and vertebramust 


havebeen mistaken for casts of the turbo and buccinum \—p. 253 
€ ochraceous iron-ore’ and the ¢ yellow oxyde’ almost amount to a 
pleonasm ; ferrugineous for ferruginous occurs universally. 

Of the Cornish language, now obsolete, Mr. M. gives a 
sketch : 


« Having now nearly completed the tour of this country, and vs 
sited its most secluded parts, without finding any traces of the old 
Cornish language, we ventured to conclude that it must be nearly, 
if not wholly, extinct, especially as Mr. Ray could not meet with 
more than one person who wrote it as long ago as the year 1662. 
Mr. Barrington was fortunate enough to find an old woman that, 
could scold im it, when he visited this county in 1768.—It was 
spoken so generally, however, down to the reign of Henry VIII. 
that’ Dr. Moreman, Vicar of Mynhinet, is said to have been the first 
who taught his parishioners the Lord’s prayer, the creed, and the 
commandments in Englishn—According to the best authorities I 
have been able to consult, the Cornish must have been merely a dia- 
lect of that language which prevailed over all Britain before the ar- 
rival of the Saxons, and which was common (though not down to 
so late a period) to Ireland and Gaul. The Britons being driven 
into countries remote from each other, their language would in pro- 
cess of time become differently written and pronounced, and mixed in 


different degrees with other languages, so as to constitute the Armo-’ 


rican, Welsh, and Cornish, which seem to have never been radically 
distinct, for those who are versed in any. one of these can interpret 


es eee = 


_———. ~<a 


‘ * Most of the ladder-shafts in Cornwall have what are called 
linding-places :—that is, the ladders do not often extend more than 
five or six fathoms in depth before you can stand, or perhaps walk 
some way, safe on your legs, and then proceed to another course.’ 
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the others with tolerable facility *. Many causes have operated to 
occasion the extinction of the last. In the first place, no more than 


three books are extant in the language: one of them (Gibson in-° 


forms us) is written in an old court-hand on vellum, and contains the 
history of our Saviour’s passion; the other two are in the Bodleian 
library, but I am ignorant of the subject of them.—Secondly, the 
cessation of all intercourse and correspondence with the people of 
Bretagne under Henry VII. before whose time there were inter- 
changes of families and princes with them; and—-lastly,—the jea- 
lousies that have existed between the natives of this county and 
Wales, since the latter has become a mining country, were: the 
means of confining the Cornishmen to a communication in their ori- 
ginal language only with each other. The Welsh having much less 
intercourse with their neiyhboyrs than the people of Cornwall, we 
cannot be surprised that the language of the former has survived 
that of the latter, and we have no need perhaps to take other cir- 
cumstances into consideration.’ 


Few of the principal towns of Devonshire are passed with- 
out casual observation: but their topography is only incident- 


ally mentioned. The antiquary will be sometimes disappointed, . 


heth with respect to historical information and criticisms on 
Gothic architecture: but enough will be found of either to 
satisfy the general reader. 

In the second volume, after having described Torrington, 
Taunton, and Bridgewater, Mr. M. offers the following re- 
marks on the clits of Chedder, which have long engaged the 
attention of the lovers of nature in her most romantic forms: 

‘ Being desirous of bestowing particular observation on the pro- 
ductions of the Mendip hills, we established our head-quarters for a 
while at thé romantic village of Cuzrpprr. The cliffs here had been 
too often described to us in terms of wonder not to attract our ear- 
lest attention. They certainly constitute one of the finest mountain 
scenes in the west of England; I do not recollect having ever seen 
any of an equal effect. ‘The villaye is situated under the south-west 
side of Mendip, and yet much elevated above the level of the moors, 
so that the contrast between the lofty brows of the hills on one side 
and the fertile flats on the other is singularly striking. "he chasm 
by which the cliffs are formed does not disclose itself until we come 
near a mill, turned by a rapid brook that gushes out near the en- 
trance, and soon afterwards loses itsclf in the Ax. Proceeding by 
the side of this brook, we are suddenly struck by a gap in the side 
ef the mountain, of the extent of which we no sooner form an idea 
than we find it erroneous, for the rocks project one behind another 
so as often to appear to prevent further progress. We are con- 
stantly deceived, and at length discover that this stupendous chasm 
extends quite through the south-west ridge of Mendip, from top to 
bottom, the length being at least two miles, at the end of which it 
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divides into two branches, so as to allow an easy ascent to the top of 
hills, ‘he direction is winding, but on the whole nearly from south. 
west to north-east. In many points the cliffs rise to the eight of 
full three hundred feet quite perpendicularly, some terminating in 
bold pinnacles, others in irregular fragments like shattered battle- 
ments of vast castles, and others inclining as if about to crush the 
spectator as he passes under. Yews project out of several of the 
sissures, forming lofty canopies of a solemn shade ; many rocks wear 
tong mantles of ivy, which have the most picturesque and beautiful 
appearances compared with the craggy nakedness of the others. The 
scenery varies continually, and to catch all its sublime effects it is 
necessary to traverse the gap backward and forward for some time. 
‘The width decreases gradually towards the termination, the bottom 
appearing more and more overspread with fragments of rock, which 
render it in some places with difficulty passable. On the right hand, 
the cliffs are much steeper than on the left, and for the most part in- 
uccessible, but it may be remarked that, in general, the salient angles 
on one side correspond with the recipient ones on the other. Indeed 
every circumstance contributes to impress a belief that the mountain 
must have been here violently rent asunder, either in consequence of 
some remote part suddenly losing its support, and subsiding, or of 
some subterraneous force operating immediately below this part, and 
elevating it above the level of the rest. The inclination of the strata, 
which are from one foot to three feet in thickness, is to the south- 
west nearly, the general direction of them being from north-west to 
south-east ; this is the course of the hills, the height of which seems 
to increase northward, and particularly near the village of Loxton, 
where is a prodigious eminence called Crook’s peak. Though the 
cliffs are not so wide apart as those of Dovedale, yet (excepting 
that the latter are more profusely adorned with wood) there is a 
great resemblance between these two grotesque spots. ‘lhe rocks of 
Chedder are certainly on the grandest and boldest scale; on the 
other hand, they have not the advantage of a beautiful stream, like 
the Deve, dividing them. Stupendous as they are, there is a conti- 
guous part of Mendip some hundred feet higher, sloping from their 
tops with a gradual ascent, and commanding, particularly to the 
west and south, a most extensive prospect. 

‘ Mendip may be called the A/ps of Samersetshire, as the Peak may 
of Derbyshire, and both these immense, remarkable chains ef moun- 
tains are extremely alike with regard to the materials that compose 
them. The rocks of the Peak abound with veins of lead and cala- 
mine, as do those of Mendip: both contain vast caverns and subter- 
raneous vaults: and both consist of a similar species of stone. The 


dimestone of Mendip contains various coralloid relics (like that of 


Derbyshire) to a certain depth, when the miners find it more com- 
pact and quite free from fossils. 

‘ The Chedder cliffs produce several of the rarer plants. I must 
not omit mentioning Dianthus cesius * (Chedder Pink) D. arenarius, 
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‘* The trivial name of cesius, which is extremely appropriate, first 
eccurs in Dowerby’s English Botany, vol. 1, p. 62.” 
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and Thalictrum minus. 'The history of the first of these plants has 
been more perplexed than that of any other British species perhaps, 
and it has been difficult to say which was the true Chedder Pink, 
and which was not. It is to be distinguished, however, by the stems 
being mostly single-flowered: the scales of the ca/yx roundish and 
short ; the petals notched and bearded ; and the leaves rough in the 
margin. ‘This elegant plant has never yet been found but on the 
cliffs of Chedder, where it was gathered first by Mr. Brewer, in 
Ray’s time. The flowers make their appearance in July, decoratiag 
the rocks most luxuriantly.’ 


Concerning Mendip and its mines of calamine and lead, 


much information is afforded, extremely creditable to Mr. M.’s 
industry of research and his acquaintance with mineralogy, in 
its improved state; and no science has made so great a pro- 
gress in England in so short a space of time. We regret that 
our limits will not allow us to make an extract which would do 
justice to the subject. 

The cathedral at Wells, and the architecture and monastie 
history of Glastonbury, are discussed at length; and we freely 
subscribe to the censure bestowed on the tasteless manner in 
which the inside of the former fine specimen of the Gothic style 
has been defaced by washes of lime and yellow ochre. ‘To the 
Glastonbury thorn, so frequently the resort of the superstitious 
of old, our author attends only as a naturalist : 


¢ On the south-west side of Glastonbury may be seen Wearyall-hill 
eager in the view of the ruins) the nome of which originated 
rom a belief prevalent among the vulgar, and instilled by the monks, 
that here St. Joseph and his companions sat down all weary with 
their journey! From the stick the former stuck into the ground, 
say they, sprung the famous Glastonbury thorn, concerning which 
so many marvellous stories have been spread, and for fancied cuttings 
from which, even in times when monkish superstition might be sup- 
posed to have ceased, people of the first rank gave an extravagant 
price. The Bristol merchants (Collinson informs us) actually made 
a trafiic of the plants, and exported them to foreign parts; the people 
of Glastonbury, to this day, cultivate slips of hawthorn imagined to 
have sprung from the sacred trunk, and offer them to visitors as va- 
luable articles, though many a sprig is cut in the neighbourine hedges. 
TI have never seen the Glastonbury thorn in fructilication, but all the 
botanists who have examined it in that state agree that it is no other 
than the common Craterus monogyna. It isa fact, however, that the 
shrub here flowers two or three months before the ordinary time, and 
sometimes as early as Christmas day, O.S. whence I conjecture it 
must be at least a variety of the above species, which may have been 
introduced originally by some pilgrim or other from the east. 

‘ The various curiosities, together with the superstitious tradi 
tions, above enumerated, draw multitudes of visitors to Glastonbury, 
which has been benefited by pious impostures not a little. — 
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the year 1751, the town was gencrally crowded for the sake solely 
of seeing the thorn in blovin.’ 

That a general idea of the several transitions of substances 
may be obt:' -d at one view, and to sum up the mineralogical 
remarks scattered through these volumes, a delineation in the 
manner of a map is added in conclusion. Each district is 
marked by lines, the position of which is varied or undulated, 
and exhibiting by different combinations the mixture of minerals 
where move than one species prevails. 

We consider this work as a respectable addition to the stock 
of popular literature; and we wish that similar investigations 
were to be pursued in other provinces with equal success. 
Sixteen views in acquatinta embellish the work, which are ex- 
tremely neat, and, as far as we recollect, have the merit of 


faithfu! representation. Dall” 
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Art. XII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London: 
for the Year 1797. Part I. gto. 8s. Elmsly. 1797, 


Ts papers here offered to the public are not very nume- 
rous: but some of them seem peculiarly to merit the at- 
tention of the scientific and curious reader. We shall no- 
tice them, (except those which belong to the Mathematical 
class,) according to the order of their insertion in the volume 
before us. 


The Croonian Lecture, in which some of the morbid Actions of the 
traight Muscles and Cornea of the Eye are explained, and their 

Treatment considered. By Everard Home, £sq. 

This paper is a continuation of two former lectures * on the 
subject of vision by the same ingenious writer. He begins 
with considering that affection of the eye which consists of 
inalility to see near objects distinctly; and this he attributes to an 
overstraining of the straight muscles, in consequence of too 
great excrtion in their usual action of adjusting the eye to view 
near objects. He illustrates this supposition by a case; and 
that case, by similar loss of power of other muscles from overs 
action. 

Deizhle vision is the next subject of consideration. Mr. H. 
agrees with Dr. Reid in attributing this disease to the falling 
of the visual impressions on non-corresponding parts of the re- 
tina of the two eyes, This may happen either from a want of 
correspondence of the action in the muscles of the different 
eyes, or irom some change in the refracting media in one of 
them. It is the former cause which particularly belongs to 
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Mr. H.’s subject; and he illustrates it by cases, the circum- 
stances of which seem to prove that the affection was Owing to 
muscular debility alone. 

Squinting is the third morbid affection here discussed. This 
is stated to take place where one eye has only indistinct vision, 
where its vision is less perfect than that of the other, and 
where the muscles of one eye have from habit acquired a power 
of moving it independently of the other. ‘In the first of these 
cases, the disease is represented as incurable, In the second, 
hopes are given that, by confining the person to the use of the 
weak eye alone, its muscles miay gain such strength in the ac- 
tion of adjusting the eye to an object, that it may afterward 
come to act in consonance with the stronger eye. ~ 

In the account of the nature of the cornea, sciiie of its diseases, 
and their mode of treatment, My. Home begins by endeavouring 
to shew that the cornea is not, as Haller supposed, a lifeless 
substance like the nails or cuticle,—but tha¢ it is similar in 
structure to the elastic ligaments, which possess vital powers, 
though weak and sluggish. Hence is deduced the use of sti- 
mulating applications, in order to rouse the vessels to proper 
action in inflammations and other affections of the cornea; and 
the empirical practice of applying animal gall, proved to have 
been known as early as the apocryphal book of ‘Tobit, is justi- 
fied on scientific principles, and confirmed by modern instances, 

On the Nature of the Diamznd. By Smithson Tennant, /sq. 

It is well known that the diamond has, by late chemists, 
been taken from the class of earths, and placed in that of in- 
- flammable substances, to which the sagacious conjecture of 
Newton had long ago referred it. ‘The fact of its inflamma- 
bility, however, for a time satished their inquiries ; and Lavoi- 
sier was the first who endeavoured by experiment to ascertain 
to which class of inflammables the diamond belongs. The ad- 
vanced knowlege of. aeriform bodies has now afforded more 
certain means of deciding this point; and Mr. Tennant, by 
some well-conducted experiments, for the detail of which we 
must refer to the paper, has deduced the apparently extraordi- 
nary fact that the diamond consists entirely of charcoal, from 
the usual state of which substance it differs only by its crystal- 
lised form. 


A Supplement to the Measures of Trees, printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1759. By Robert Marsham, Lsq. 

After a few observations on the advantage, in point of time, 
of planting a grove rather than raising it from seed, this re- 
spectable veteran of the rural shades gives a table of the increase 
of different trees; and this table will be thought curious by 
those who are interested in similar inquiries, 
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Experiments and Observations, made with the View of ascertaining 
the Nature of the Gaz produced by passing Electric Discharges 
through Water. By George Pearson, AZ. D. 

The very elaborate course of experiment, instituted by this 
sndustrious and accurate chemist, cannot be described more 
concisely than is done by himself. ‘The subject, however, is 
little more than put in train, and much is left to the researcheg 
of future experimentalists. In the mean time, Dr. P. thinks that 
he has brought evidence sufficient to prove, in a demonstrative 
manner, that hydrogen and oxygen gaz were produced by 
passing electric discharges through water. 


An Experimental Inquiry concerning Animal Impregnation, By 
John Haighton, J/, D. 

No subject in animal physiology is involved in greater mys- 
tery than the important business of impregnation ; and though, 
perhaps, less connected with practical utility than most other 
fanctions, none is more adapted to interest philosophical cu- 
riosity. ‘The writer before us, who has already established a 
high character for the ingenuity of his experimental inquiries 
into the animal economy, has here carried his researches on the 
same plan into this difficult subject, and has particularly under 
taken to explore the proximate cause of the impregnation of ani- 
mals; and to trace, with more accuracy than has hitherto been 
done, its visible effects, to the lodgment of the foetus in the 
uterus. 

In his frst section, he discusses the question, § What are 
the evidences of impregnation?’ By the repetition of some of 
De Graaf’s experiments, he obtained a confirmation of the 
doctrine of that anatomist, that the formation of the corpora 
Jutea is the true test of preceding impregnation. In sect. 2d, he 
inquires ¢ what is the proximate cause of impregnation? For 
this purpose he instituted numerous experiments, calculated to 
ascertain whether the passage of the semen by the tubes to the 
ovaries be essential to impregnation; and, if not, what other 
means are employed. These exptriments chiefly consisted in 
the division of one of thegubes preyig@iy to and after coition, 
and in a subsequent anatomicgds 1 of the effects on the 
ovaries. They seem to havetséen’ ed with great judement, 
and executed with equal accuracy. ‘The principal conclusions 
deduced from their results are, * that the ovaries can be af- 
fected by the stimulus of impregnation, without the contact 
either of palpable semen, or of the aura seminalis;’ and that 
all the successive steps of nature’s operations, through the dif- 
ferent stages of this process, ‘ are the product of that law in the 
constitution which is called sympathy, or consent of parts.’ 
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Sect. 3d inquires § what is the form of that substance which 
passes from the ovaries in consequence of impregnation? On 
this point, Dr. H.’s experiments and observations lead him ra- 
ther to reject the vesicular form of the rudiments of the foetus, 
as assigned by De Graaf ; and to acquiesce in Haller’s assertion 


that nothing is at first discoverable but irregular masses of mu-: 


cus, which receive their circumscribed form from the mem- 
branes inclosing them in the uterus. 


Experiments, inl which, on the third Day after Impregnation, the 

Ova of Rabbits were found in the Iallopian Tubes; and, on the 

fourth Day after Inpregnation, in the Uterus itseif ; with the 
first Appearance of the Letus. By W. Cruikshank, Esq. 


‘These experiments, which might rather be called anatomical. 


dissections, had for their object the determination of the dis- 
pute mentioned in the close of the last article, concerning the 
existence of the ova supposed by De Graaf to descend from the 
impregnated ovary through the Fallopian tubes into the uterus, 
where they became the rudiment of the embryo, It was not 
till after a number of examinations, that Mr. C. was so fortu- 
nate as to discover these ova,. in their proper form, actually in 
their passage through the tubes; a circumstance which their 
very minute size, as expressed in the figure annexed, renders 
mot at all surprising. His general conclusions are the follow- 
ing: § The ovum is formed in, and comes out of the ovarium 
after conception. It passes down the Fallopian tube, and is 
some days in coming through it. It is sometimes detained in 
the Fallopian tube, and prevented from getting into the uterus. 
It comes into the uterus on the fourth day.’ We cannot but 
observe a difference in the discoveries of De Graaf and Mr. C. 
which may excite a suspicion that what they saw was not the 
same thing. ‘The former saw one ovum only in the Fallopian 
tube of a rabbit. The latter saw thirteen in one instance, five 
in another, sevenina third, and three in a fourth. 


Letter fram Sir Benjamin Thompson, Knt. Count of Rumford, 
é%¢. This letter contains an offer to the Society from the distins 
guished philosopher abovementioned, of the very liberal dona- 
tion of £1000 in the three per cent. stock, for the purpose of 
founding for ever a biennial premium *¢ to the author of the 
most important discovery, or useful improvement, which shalk 
be made and published by printing, or in any way made known 
to the public, in any part of Europe, during the preceding two 
years, on heat or on Jight! ‘The Society has thankfully accepted 
the donation, with the conditions specified; and every friend 
to useful knowlege must concur in wishing, that it may produce 
all the good effects that can possibly be expected from such an 
gnstitution. 
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In this Part of the Philosophical Transactions, we have three | 
papers which relate to the Afathematical and Astronomical division 
of subjects: but they are such as will not admit of an account 
much in detail. One of them, ‘ on Horizontal Refractions 
which affect the Appearance of terrestrial Objects, and the Dip or 
Depression of the Horizon of the Sea,’ is given by Joseph Hud- | 
dart, Esq. F.R.S. A circumstantial account of this paper would 
require figures ; which it would be inconvenient for our printer 
to furnish.— Another very elaborate article, written ia French, 
is the work of Don Josef de Mendoza y Rios, F. R.S. which 
has for its subject the principal Problems of Nautical Astronomy. Xt 
consists of a great variety of analytical processes, which could 
not be advantageously introduced into our Review.—The third 
paper in this class is written by Edward Pigott, Esq. and relates 
to the periodical Changes of Brightness of two fixed Stars, viz. one 
in Sobteski’s Shield, the other in the Northern Crown. It is suf 
ficient that we announce the discovery; referring, for the cue 
rious particulars, to the paper atlength. ‘The observations re- 
lative to both these * far distant suns’ are extracted from the 
author’s journal. 

The publication is, as usual, closed by the Meteorological 
Journal kept at the Seciety’s apartments, for the past year. In 
this we observe the very remarkable degree of cold of 4° by Six’s 
thermometer, and 5° by the common one, in the morning o 





G. from Rees’ note. 
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Arr. XIII. Practical Observations on the Treatment of Ulcers on the 
Legs, considered as a Branch of Military Surgery. By Everard 
Home, Esq. F.R.S. Surgeon to the Army and St. George’s 
Hospital. S8vo. pp. 300. 4s. 6d. Boards. Nicol, and Johnson, 

1997+ | 


FRAPS no branch of surgery has hitherto been more unde¢ 
the control of mere empiricism than the treatment of ul- 
cers in general, and those of the legs in particular. We have 
seen the most opposite methods recommended with confidence, 
and with little distinction of cases; and the practitioner, wha 
has found his expectations disappointed by pursuing one favour- 
ite plan, has seemed to have had no other guide than to ru 
through all the rest, in the order in which chance presented 
them to his notice. ‘he ingenious surgeon before us has 
laudably attempted to introduce more precise and scientifid 
views into this part of practice :—a part, of the great import- 
ance of which he was made fully sensible in his double capacity 
of a military and an hospital surgeon. For this purpose, after 
some preliminary observations on ulcers in the legs in general; 
in 
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in which he regards them chiefly es local diseases, unconnected 
with constitutional vitiations, he proceeds to make a distribution 
of them into their several species. ‘hese turn on the circum- 
stances of healthy action, too violent action, irritability, indo- 
lence, specific action, and a varicose state of the veins. It is 
easy to see that these ideas are formed on the doctrines of the 
Hunterian school, ‘and it will not appear surprising that they 
partake somewhat of its obscurity. In fact; Mr. Home has 
not been able entirely to keep his descriptions of species from 
running into each other; and still less, in his enumeration of 
remedies and modes of treatment, to preserve a rational analogy 
between their sensible actions and the specific character of the 
case to which they are applied. In short, we fear that the at- 
tentive reader will not find much more in this work than a col- 
lection of many valyable observations respecting the cere of 
ulcerated legs, arranged with somewhat more of method than 
has been usually done, but still by no means amounting to sci- 
entific precision. hat part of this volume which is most the 
direct result of anatomical reasoning is a new operation for the 
cure of ulcers, that are attended with a varicose state of the 
veins of thelimb. ‘these ulcers occur on the inside of the leg, 
just above the ankle; and they are attended with pain extending 
up the limb in the direction of the veins, and with enlargement 
of the veins themselves. Considering the cause which in this 
case impeded the healing of the ulcer, Mr. Home was led to 
impute it tothe increased resistance of the ascending column 
of blood in the vena saphena, owing to its augmented size 
and convolutions. He therefore contrived the operation of di- 
viding the skin above the vein as it goes over the knee-joint, 
passing a ligature round it, and obliterating it. In several 
cases which ave here described, the operation was attended with 
manifest good effect; and the ulcers were brought to heal, 
though generally not without a considerable expence of pain 
and unpleasant symptoms. ‘The operation was extended to 
gome cases of varicose veins without ulcer, and had the effect 
of diminishing their size. It is probable that Mr. Hunter’s 
mode of treating the popliteal aneurism suggested this method 
of practice: but Mr. Home deserves credit for having adopted 
the hint, on equally scientific principles, with views entirely 
different. 

The volume is concluded by part of a prize dissertation, by 
the same author, printed in 1788, at the desire of the Lyceum 
Medicum Londinense, containing observations on the properties 
of pus, particulaily those which distinguish it from other sub- 
stances; the cases in which it is formed; the time which its 
formation requires; and the effects which it has on the body! 
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The conciseness and experimental nature of the paper render it 
incapable of analysis: but we doubt not that it will be read 
with pleasure by the intelligent inquirer, Ax 
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Art. XIV. Experimental Essays, Poktical, Economical, and Philosoa 
phical, By Benjamin Count of Rumford. Essay VII. Of the 
Manner in which Heat is propagated in Fluids; of a remarkable 
Law which has been found to obtain in the Condensation of Water 
by Cold when it is near the Temperature at which it freezes; and 
of the wonderful Effects which are produced by the Operation of 
that Law inthe Economy of Nature. ‘Together with Conjectures 
respecting the final Cause of the Saltness of the Sea. 8vo. 2s, 

. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. ‘ 


AY 71TH the philosophical abilities and patriotic exertions of 
3 Count Rumford, the public are already well acquainted; 
and the present Essay will not be found at all derogatory from 
the fair fame of this accurate observer of the laws of Nature: 
who, more than any other philosopher since the days of Frank. 
ling has applied his important discoveries to real use, and dail 
application inthe service of domestic economy. We shall pre- 
sent our readers with a full analysis of these curious and inte- 
resting experiments; which, by their novelty and extensive ap- 
plication, rank the author with the Priestleys and Lavoisiers of 
the age. 

A few years ago, from various circumstances, the Count 
was led to suspect that water was an exception to the generak 
rule of the ready and equable diffusion of heat through bodies ; 
and accident having furnished him with the fact that, in the 
heating of liquids, two concentric currents were produced, 
moving in opposite directions, with a rapidity proportionate te 
the difference of temperature between the fluid and the sure 
rounding atmosphere, he imagined that the motion in the seve- 
ral liquids, which were made the subjects of experiment, was 
caused by their particles going several/y and in succession to give 
off their heat to the sides of the tube in which they were con- 
tained, and therefore that these, and probably all other fluids, 


are non-conductors. ‘This being the case, it was evident that, if 


by any means the internal motions could be retarded, the heat 
would be the more slowly propagated through the fluid. ‘l’o 
verify this deduction, a thermometer was fixed in the axis of a 
hollow copper cylinder, and surrounded by the substances whicla 
were made the object of experiment: the cylinder thus charged, 
after being cooled down to 32° Fahrenheit, was plunged in wa- 
ter kept constantly boiling during the whole experiment, and 
the number of seconds accuratcly noted during the rise of the 
thermometer to a temperature equal to that of the surrounding 


hot 
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hot water: with the following results. When the cylinder wag 


charged with pure water, of. which it contained about 2470. 


grains, 597 seconds elapsed in the process of raising the ther- 
mometer from 32°. to 200°. When 192 grains of Eider-down 
and 2276 grains of water were employed, 949 seconds were 
required.. When to the same quantity of water were added 
192 grains of starch, 1109 seconds were required; and when 
stewed apples were used, 1096} seconds were required. The 
thermometer having become nearly stationary at 200°, the 
charged cylinder was taken out of the boiling water, and plunged 
into a mixture of ice and water; and the time which the heat 
from 200° to 40° took in passing cut of the thermometer being 
noted, it was found to be, 
when surrounded by pure water - 1032” 

by water and Eider-down = 15641 

by water and starch - 1548 

by stewed apples - 17492 
The fact being thus ascertained, that whatever impedes the in- 
ternal motions ‘of fluids weakens their power of transmitting 
heat, the author proceeds to relate the following experiments. 

Having procured a large thermometer tube, with a bulb two 

inches in diameter, and a cylindrical neck 3 of an inch in dia- 
meter, and twelve inches long, he put into it a quantity of 
coarsely pounded amber ; filling up the tube with a dilute alka- 
line solution of exactly the same specific gravity as the amber, 
and closing its top withacork. ‘The instrument thus prepared 
was plunged into boiling water, and instantly two currents in 
opposite directions begar. to move with great celerity in the li- 
quor ; the ascending current occupying the sides of the tube, 
and the‘descending, its axis :—as the liquor of the thermometer 
grew warm, the velocity of the currents diminished, and entirely 
ceased when the temperatures of the hot water and thermome- 
ter became equal. The thermometer being now taken out of 
the water and exposed to the cool air, the currents again be- 
came apparent: but theirdirections were reversed, that which 
occupied the axis being now the ascending current ; and when 
the liquor in the tube became of the temperature of the sur- 
rounding air, these motions entirely ceased. A partial motion 
might be produced in any part of the tube, on the application 
of any body either hotter or colder than the liquor; if the body 
applied was hotter than the tube, the motion of the liquor 
nearest to the hot body was upwards: if colder, downwards; 
and either of these currents being produced caused a contrary 
current in the opposite part of the fluid. If the middle of the 


tube was inclined overa flame, a rapid motion was observable © 


in the upper part 3 while the liquor in the lower cnd and in the 
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hulb had no perceptible motion. On continuing the heat, the 
“uid in the upper part could be made to boil, while that in the 
lower was not to the hand palpably warm. 

Reasoning from these facts, the Count concluded that the 
ice, flaating on the surface ¢ of water, does not suffer the water to 
rise above 32°, and is readily melted on boiling water; yet, ifthe 
ice were fixed to the bottout, that the superincumbent water might 
be heated to any temperature ; and even that boiling water 
standing above ice ought not to dissolve any of it. ‘This deduc- 
tion was submitted to the following experiments. 

Into a high i Nhe glass he poured 61b. 1402. of boiling 
hot water; and a cake of ice, 34 inches thick, weighing 
10' OZ. being put senile on it, was entirely melted j in 2 min. 
58 seconds. ‘his experiment was Sogeaees, the ice being 
fastened to the bottom of the jar; when, after favo hours were 
elapsed, the water was poured off, and the ice on weighing it 
was found to have lost 5 02. 6 grains ; whence it appears that 
ice melts more than eighty tinzes slower at the bottom of a mass 
of boiling water, thau when suffered to swim on its surface. 
According to the theory, however, not a particle of the ice 
ought to have been melied: but this fact was satisfactorily ex- 
plained by new experiments, and by the late discovery of M. 
de Luc and Sir Charles Biagden, that, though all bodies are 
condensed by cold, yet in regard to water there appears to be a 
very remarkable exception to this law; for, though water is con- 
eensed by cold at every descending degree of temperature which 
is considerably higher than that of freezing, yet its condensa- 
tion does not go on till it is changed into ice: but when, in 
cooling, its temperature has reached to 4o® Fahren. or eight 
degrees above freezing, it ceases to be farther condensed, and, 
on being cooled still farther, actually expands till it freezes; 
and, when become solid, it expands still more on growing 
colder. 

Now, as water in contact with melting ice is always at the 
temperature of 32°, it is evident that it must be specifically 
lighter than water at the temperature of 40°: the ice, there- 
fore, which disappeared in the preced'ng experiments, was 
melted by the hot water after having been cooled down te 40°. 
Hence it follows that boiling hot water does not thaw more 
ice when standing quictly on its surface, than water at the 
temperature of 41°, or niuc degrees only above freezing. This 
deduction being submitied to repeated experiments, atid the 
results being averaged, it appeared that, whe boiling water 
melted 150 grains of ice, an equal quantity of water at the 
temperature of 41°, in the same time and under the same 
circur stances, melted 189+ grains. 
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The general laws resulting from these grand discoveries,— 
namely, the non-conducting power of water with regard to heat, 
and its exception from that otherwise universal law of Nature, 
the unlimited condensation of bodies by cold,—are applied in 
the third Chapter to the satisfactory explanation of many im- 
portant and curious facts in the process of congelation; and to 
some highly probable conjectures on the final cause of the salt- 
ness of the ocean, and the freshness of lakes and inland seas in 
high latitudes. These bring to a conclusion the present Essay ; 
which, for accuracy of experiment and clearness of reasoning, 
well merits a distinguished rank among the philosophical trea- 


tises of the age. A.AiL 





Art. XV. Pedotrophia; or the Art of Nursing and Rearing Chil- 
dren. A Poem in Three Books. Translated from the Latin of 
Scevole de St. Marthe. With Medical and Historical Notes ; 
with the Life of the Author, from the French of Michel and Ni- 
ceron; his Epitaph, &c. &c. By H. W. Tytler, M.D. Trans- 
lator of Callimachus. 8vo. pp. 400. 6s. Boards. Debrett, &c. 
1797: 

T is to us a matter of serious regret, when we observe men 

of industry and ingenuity employing their talents in ways 

which cannot possibly conduce to obtain for them that return 
of reputation, nor of emolument, which they might justly ex- 
pect from better-directed efforts. ‘The task of translation is 
one of those in which this failure of judgment is most fre- 
quently made. All old works of established character having 
already undergone the process of naturalization, nothing is left 
but either to multiply versions,—probably with little chance of 
such a decided superiority as may engage the public attention,— 
or to hunt out some obscure originals, which their subject or 
other circumstances have doomed to neglect ; and which, there- 
fore, are little likely to become popular again in a translation. 
Of this last kind are many of the Latin poems which raised 
the reputation of scholars at the revival of literature, but which 
soon gave way to the works of the antients themselves, and to 
those of moderns who made a better application of their ta- 
lents by writing masterpieces in their own language. As many 
ofthese scholars, too, had much more erudition than taste, 
and aimed at what was uncommon rather than what was beau- 
tiful, their choice of subjects was such as must infallibly, when 
the novelty was over, sink them into oblivion. 

Of this fau*:, we conceive, a more striking example can 
scarcely be given than the ‘ Pedotrophia” of Sammarthanus 
affords; for it is difficult to imagine any topic less fertile of the 
agreeable or elevated ideas of poetry, or more liable to excite 
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images of disgust, than the detail of the nursery. As to the 
utility of such an attempt, a person must have extraordinary 
notions of the province and powers of verse, who would not 
prefer sober prose for any matter of scientific or technical in- 
struction; and if, instead of reviving the work of St. Marthe, 
written two centuries ago, with all the errors and absurdities 
of the age, and by one who was not a medical man, Dr. T. had 
thought proper to create a didactic poem out of the writings of 
Smellie, Cadogan, and Underwood, we believe that he would 
even then have had few readers among midwives and nurses. 

We are far, however, from wishing to preclude a fair judg 
ment of the merits of St. Marthe and his translator, by those 
who can interest themselves in the inquiry. Dr. T., we are 
sensible, has taken pains to render his translation as good as 
the subject will admit ; and though the long prefixed life of St. 
Marthe will not reflect great honour on the author’s proseé’style, 
the following specimen may prove that the general strain of his 
verse is far from contemptible :—it is taken from a pleasing ex- 
hortation to mothers to perform the task of suckling their own 
children: 


* Spontaneous still the grateful liquor glides, 
And still the child m9 in the flowing tides, 
Attempts with hands and mouth the breast to seize, 
And drains the kindred juice, and lies at ease ; 
The Juice, swift-circling thro’ his infant veins, 
Diffuses health, and strength, and frees from pains. 
Have you not seen, when little griefs engage 
His infant heart, and hurt his tender age, 
To soothe his soft complaints, the mother fly, 
And bring the tempting breast before his eye, 
Advance the nipple to Fi op’ning lip, 
And give him still th’ ambrosial juice to sip, 
Then, strange to tell, new pleasure fill his mind, 
And calm his griefs, and mingle with the wind? 
The child delights his cure from hence to bring; 
And lies immers’d amid the fragrant spring 3 
The same that, ere his eyes beheld the day, 
While yet imprison’d in the womb he lay, 

« Was giv’n by Nature for his earliest food, 
And iill’d his slender veins with circling blood. 
The dye just changes, when, by winditig-ways, 
Swift thro’ the breast the vital current strays ; 
Thro’ glands pure white th’ exulting juices flow, 
Leave the firm red, and melt in tides of snow; 
Of milk the colour, and the name, they take, 
But yet their ancient nature ne’er forsake. 
So, when the Cyclops haste their work to frame, 
And the huge bellows blows the rapid flame, 
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The sooty coal to living sulphur turns, 

And bright the mass within the chimney burns 5 
But, if the metal gentler heat require, 

And sprinkled water quench the lhquid fire, 
The changing coal its former hue regains, 

But red, or black, the substance still remains.’ 


Verse, we find, cost little to this translator; for he. has 
given this form to a dedication to the Earl of Buchan prefixed 
to his work, and consisting of nearly 400 lines. We are afraid, 
however, that he is too much disposed to be liberal in quantity, 
vo be suificiently solicitous about guality. 

- We observe an odd mistake in the life of St. Marthe, p. 87, 
where the name of the celebrated chancellor de L’ Hopital is 
tendered, ‘ Monsieur the chancellor of the hospital :’ but it 


afterward occurs properly printed. Av. 





Art. XVI. An Essay on Burns, especially upon those which hap- 
_ pen to Workmen in Mines from the Explosions of Inflammable 
Air; containing a View of the Opinions of ancient and modern 
Authors upon the Subject of Burns, and a variety of Cases con- 
ducted upon different Principles, &c. &c. By Edward Kentish, 
Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 180. 3s. 6d. sewed. Robinsons. 1797. 
HOUGH we think that this little volume contains much 
which might have been spared, and though the author ap- 
pears to us too confident in his theoretical opinion, and some- 
what affected m the use of philosophical language, yet we 
cannot but warmly recommend his publication to the attention 
of medical practitioners, as containing a fund of ingenious rea- 
soning, and some very striking and important matter of fact. 
The first part of it is occupied by long quotations to shew, 
what is certainly not difficult to be shewn, the inconsequent and 
contradictory doctrines maintained by authors at different pe- 
riods concerning the treatment of burns. Mr. Kentish then 
proceeds to state the progress of his own reasonings on the 
subject, and of his consequent practical trials. The law which 
he was at length led to establish, as the foundation of an im- 
proved practice in these cases, is the following: ¢ That any 
part of the system having its action increased to a very high 
degree, must continue to be excited, though in a less degree, 
either by the stimulus whieh excited the increased action, or 
some other having the nearest’ similarity to it, until, by de- 
grees, the extraordinary action subsides into the healthy action 
of the part.” The application of this law Icads him to the em- 
ployment of strong stimulants externally, and cordials and 
opiates internally, immediately on the reception of the injury ; 
which are gradually exchanged for more lenient applications, 
and for a cooler plan of dict and medicine, as the inflamma- 
tion 
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tion abates and the suppuration advances. The success of this 
method, which is so much the reverse of the common prac- 


tice, is exemplified in some cases; one of which we shall 
transcribe : 


‘CASE. 


¢ G.H. a pitman, aged about 36, belonging to a coal-work in 
the neighbourhood, in the month of November 1792, was exposed 
to the action of disengaged caloric, from the combustion of a large 
quantity of hydrogen gas, which, from the neglect of keeping up 
the circulation of the atmospheric air, had been allowed to collect in 
a part of the work he had to pass with one of the small-lighted 
candles they work with, which acting as a combining medium of the 
oxygen and hydrogen gasses, caused the explosion: He had on a 
fiannel shirt, drawers, and shoes and stockings, so that the parts ex- 
posed to the contact of the flame were his face, neck, and part of 
his breast, also his hands, and some part of the arms; from the 
whole of the face being much burnt, particularly the Tips and the 
nostrils, there was as much reason to suppose this man 9s much burnt 
internally as any I ever saw; the hands ia several places appeared 
deeply burnt, and he had very severe shivering fits, and all the bad 
symptoms which indicate a very rude shock to the system: the whole 
of the burnt parts were liberally washed with spirit of turpentine, and 
covered with plasters spread with a liniment composed of basilicon, 
made very thin with spirit of turpentine ; he had a cardiac draught 
with fifty drops of laudanum to take instantly ; a pint of oily emul- 
sion with an ounce of camphorated tincture of opium,’ to take a tea- 
cup full every three hours ; and a bolus at night with two grains of 
opium 3 the diet was ordered to be generous and stimulating. 

‘ Second day.—Had several paroxysms of pain during the night, and 
also some short intervals of repese 3 slight vesications appeared in dif- 
ferent parts of the neck and face; the serum of these was discharged 
by puncturing them with the sharp point of a probes it was not 
thought necessary to repeat washing the parts with the essential oil 
of turpentine, but to use something jess stimulating ; tincture of 
opium was thought of and applied, after which the dressings as be- 
fore; a decoction of the bark, with the proportion of two ounces of 
the tincture to a pint, was ordered to be taken in the quantity of a 
tea-cup full every two hours ; the bolus, with opium at night, was 
repeated, with the addition of five grains of calomel to obviate con- 
stipation; he continued the diet as at first ordered. 

‘ Third day.—Had more sleep last night, and less pain than the 
night before ; the redness of the neck and breast had a good deal 
disappeared ; where the vesications were, a kindof secretion had taken 
place, such as may be remarked upon the second or third day after 
the apphcation of a blister; some of the redness had also disappeared 
about the wrists, but the hands scemed to remain much in the state 
they were in at first; the redness was not so perceptible as before, 
and the parts secreting had nothing applied to them but the plasters 
as before; the parts of the hands which appeared little changed, 
‘were again washed with the tincture of opium, and treated as he- 
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fore ; the medicines were continued, except the calomel, which had 
rocured a stool. 

‘ Fourih day.—Was not so easy last night as he had been before ; 
pulse t10; tongue dry with thirst ; the parts which had been red, 
and ceased to appear so, were now reassuming that appearance, and 
the secreting surface under the vesications was dry ; from these cir- 
cumstances I supposed that the stimulating applications to the absorb- 
ents being continued after they had re-absorbed the secreted fluid, 
might be the cause of this re-appearance of inflammation, accordingly 
I ceased the digestive linjment, with the basilicon and oil of turpen- 
tine, and applied plasters spread with ceratum é lapide calaminari to 
the face, neck, and breast; the hands were tumitied, but as there 
had been. no appearance of pus upon them, I judged that to be an 
cffort of the system to throw of the eschar ; with this view I there- 
fore continued the former dressings to the hands; the same medicines 
and diet were still ordered. 

‘ Fifth day.—Has passed an easier night; pulse 100; the new 
inflammation upon the face, neck, and breast not so violent as be- 
fore, and a little moisture on the part which had been secreted ;_ the 
dressings to those parts the same.as yesterday ; the hands still much 
tumified ; they are dressed as before; continue medicines as be- 
fore. 

‘ Sixth day.—Continues easier; the face, &c. much better ; 
some parts beginning to skin; ‘the hands remain much swelled, 
but the skin is beginning to separate, and a degree of moisture 
to be secreted round the edges of the burnt parts ; the same means 
continued. 

© Seventh day.—The upper parts are healing very rapidly, and 
there is a greater secretion of pus from the hands, 

‘ Eighth day,—Appearances still as favourable ; the hands secrete a 
great quantity of pus, and the eschars are loosening ; both external and 
internal stimulants having brought about the state of the system I 
wished, that is, a sufficient secretion of pus, it now appeared from my 
former experience to be necessary to desist urging the system any fur- 
ther, therefore the diet was changed in its quality, and the tincture of 
bark was omitted; one half the quantity of opium was given, and 
= dressings on the hands were changed for the same cerate as the 

ace. 

¢ From the eighth to the fifteenth the same means were continued 
with the best effect; the change of diet moderated the discharge, 


_ and brought on the disposition for healing in a much better and 


more rapid manner than I was ever before capable of producing : 
Notwithstanding the use of every topical astringent, the quantity of 
pus formerly secreted, and for the length of time, brought on such a 
state of surface, as resisted every effort of art to heal; and the very: 
means pursued to prevent the patient sinking under the discharge 
appears, if not to have been the only, at least the most hurtful, cause 
of the complaint it was meant to remedy. The face and neck being 
now skinned, they are anointed once or twice a day with some cam- 
phorated oil to prevent the cracking of the new skin, which is like- 
wise of much use in taking away that unpleasant redness which some- 
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times remains a long time after the cure. The sloughs upon the 
hand come away kindly ; three of the nails of the left hand have been 
thrown off, and the ulcers are healing at the edges. 

‘ From the fifteenth to the thirtieth day nothing particular hap- 
pened ; the ulcers gradually cleaned, and after the formation of gra- 
nulations when there was a loss of substance, they healed kindly ; a 
little fungus now appearing, required to be touched with the common 
aqua cerulea, and in about ten days more the cure was compleat, that 
is to say, the whole was covered witha cuticle, but which as yet was very 
tender, and required time and caution both to give it strength, and to re- 
store the motion gradually and safely to the flexors and extensors of the 
fingers, which, from want of use, had acquired a degree of rigidity ; 
by the use of camphorated oil, and keeping the parts from the ex- 
ternal air by the use of gloves, in the course of a fortnight more he 
was perfectly cured.’ 


The other cases are at least equally remarkable ; and, as we see - 
no reason to doubt the fidelity with which they. are narrated, 
we presume that they sufficiently entitle the author’s plan to the 
notice even of those who may not place much confidence in his 
theoretical principle. A: 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1797. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 17. An Abridgment of L. Murray’s English Grammar. With 
an Appendix, containing an Exemplification of the Parts of Speech. 
Designed for the Use of the younger Class of Learners. By 
Lindley Murray. 12mo. 1s. bound. Dartonand Harvey. 1797. 

His abridgment ¢ is not intended, in any case,’ as the author ob- 
serves in the preface, ‘ to supply the place, or supersede the use, 
of the original grammar ;’—of which we gave an account in our Cata- 
logue for July 1796. ‘If, however, (adds Mr. M.) the teachers of such 
children as can devote but a small part of their time to this study, should 
think proper to make use of it, they will not, it is imagined, find it 
more defective than abridgments are in general. It exhibits a general 
scheme of the subjects of grammar; and contains definitions. and 
rules, which the compiler has endeavoured to render as exact, concise, 
and intelligible, as the nature of the subject would admit.—The tu- 
tors who may adopt this abridgment merely as an introduction to the 
larger grammar, will perceive in it a material advantage, which other 
short works do not possess ; namely, that the progress of their pu- 
pils will be accelerated, and the pleasure of study increased, when 
they find themselves advanced to a grammar which exactly pursues 
the plan of the book they have studied.’—The remark is certainly 
just and well founded. 


Art. 18. 4 new Classical Dictionary, for the Use of Schools, con- 
_ taining, undey its different Heads, every Thing illustrative and 
ZL 4 | explanatory 
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explanatory of the Mythology, History, Geography, Manners, 

Customs, &c. occurring inthe Greek and Roman Authors, gene 

rally read in all Public Seminaries, and intended as a Medium be- 

tween the scanty and defective Descriptions of proper Names sub- 
joined to Latin Dictionaries, and a more voluminous Work of the 
same Kind. By Thomas Browne, A.B. Pocket 4to. 5s. 

Boards. Robinsons, &c. 1797. 

The encouragement, which Mr. Lempriere’s Bisliotheca Clarsiva 
has justly experienced, seems to have given birth to this more abridged 
account of persons and places mentioned in antient authors. Mr. 
Browne very properly acknowleges, that ‘ to arrogate to himsclf a sue 
periority in the execution of this work over any existing one of a si- 
milar kmd would be presumptuous ; he only designs it as a substitute 
for the meagre appendix of proper names annexed to our Latin Dice 
tionaries, and as an epitome of the voluminous, but elegant Bibliotheca 
Classica of Mr. Lemprierc, the price of which obstructs its entry into 
the generality of seminaries where the Greck and Roman languages 
are taught. The Author thought, that if a Dictionary were com- 
piled, containing a certain portion of explanatory matter, which 
might, ina great degree, instruct the student, without surcharging: 
his memory, and which was, at the same time, reduced to such a 
price, as to render it generally attainable, a work correspondent to 
the wishes of many teachers would be then furnished,’ 

This task Mr. B. seems to have performed in a manner which 
tids fair to recommend kis performance, as he wishes, into schools, 
He seems, also, to have entertained some expectation that young 
ladies ¢ may possibly find it a pleasing book cf occasional reference 
in the ordinary course of their reading.’ 


Art.19. The Fuvenile Speaker: or Dialogues and Miscellaneous 
Pieces, in Prose and Verse, for the Improvement of Youth, in the 
Art of Reading. 12mo. 2s. bound. Bent. 1797. 

The first edition of this compilement appeared in 1787, and 
was noticed in our Catalogue for July in the same year. Some 
useful additions are now made, particularly a chapter on * common 
impropricties in writing the English lanevage.? A list of such books 
us the author deems proper for the amusement and instruction of 
youth is also added: besides which we observe some Other materials, 
prose and verse, that were not in the former impression, 


HUSBANDRY. 


Art. 20. The Orchardist: or, a System of-Close Pruning and Me- 
dication, for establishing the Science of Orcharding, as patronized 
by the Socicty for the :ncouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 

Commerce. Ly ‘Thomas Skip Bucknal, Esq. Extracted from 

the rith, 12th, 13th, and 14th Vols. of the Society’s TRANSAC= 

rions, with Additions. 8vo. 3s. sewed. Nicol. 1797. 


Our former notices of Mr. Bucknal’s useful papers on the improved 
culture of fruit-trees in orchards, &c. render it unnecessary for us to 
expatiate on this collective edition of them. We have, therefore, at 
present, (besides repeating what the author mentions in his title pages 
with respect to ‘ additigns,’) only to refer to our preceding Reviews, 
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viz. vol. xiv. p. §5. vol. xvi. p. S41. and vol. xxii. p, 138. Mr. B. 
certainly deserves well of his country, for his attention to a branch of 
rural economics which has been too much neglected. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art.21. The Birds of Great Britain, systematically arranged, accu- 
rately engraved, and painted from Nature ; with Descriptions, in- 
cluding the Natural History of each Bird: from Observations, the 
Result of more than twenty Years Application to the Subject, in 
the Field of Nature; in which the sage Svan Character . of 
each Species is fully explained, and its Manner of Life truly de- 
scribed*. With Figures engraved from the Subjects themselves, 
by the Author, W. Lewin, Fellow of the Linnean Society, and 
painted under his immediate Direction. In Eight Volumes. 4to, 
Vol. IV. 21. 2s. coloured. Johnson. 1797. 

It is with pleasure that we mark the progress and infer the encou- 
ragement of this elegant work, by the frequency of its appearance in 
the regular succession of its periods of publication}. The present 
yolume consists of Orv. II]. Gen. xi.. .The warblers; of which 
there are 19 species$. Titmouse; 7 species. Swallows; § species. 
Pigeons ; 3 species. Many of the subjects are very beautiful. Of the 
eggs of each species there are seven quarto plates, neatly engraved, 
and, we believe, accurately coloured. 


LAW, 


Art. 22. The Defence of the Prisoners in York-castle, for not paying 
Tithes, against the Charges of George Markham, Vicar of Carlton 
in Yorkshire, contained in his Book intitled “© Truth for the 
Seekers.” 8vo. 4d. Phillips. 1797. 

On perusing this Defence, we were naturally‘reminded (as indeed we 
often are) of the Horatian maxim, audi alteram partem; the excel- 
lence of which is strongly exemplified in the remarks that have been 
made in the tract before us, on the pamphlet lately published by the 
Rev. Dr. Markham; see M. R. for Sept. p. 109. There seems to 
be, generally, something very powerful, if not invincible, in the sim- 
plicity, plainness, and perspicuity, of the Quaker-style; on which 
account it must ever be deemed a very hazardous adventure in any 
controversialist, who would, in an appeal to the public, take the field 
against an opponent, or opponents, of that sturdy sect. No adilities 
will avail him, if he have not the clearest, the most manifest truth 
on his side: Trutu, to which, sooner or later, all opposition must 
bow. 

The Quakers§, late prisoners in York-castle, are indeed shrewd 
reviewers. In ¢heir cool and temperate manner,-they are rigid and 
severe critics. ‘They roundly charge Dr. Markham, at whose suit 


they were cast into prison, with having, in 4s Dejence, grossly mis- 
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* Tn French and English. 

+ See Rev. N.S. vois. xix. xxi. and xxii. 

t Nightingale, rec-breast, black-cap, wren, &c. 
§ Pive,in number, have signed their names to the present pamphlet, 
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represented their cause and their conduct ;—and we are of opinion 
that, if he does not clear himself from their accusation, the public 
will conclude that these men of peace have, indeed, been very ili 
treated ; and that the palm of victory, in regard to the present 
contest, ought to he adjudged to them. 

We cannot enter mto the points of disputation that are brought 
forwards in this little pamphlet ;—which every reader who is a friend 
to humanity will close with peculiar satisfaction, (as we do, and as 
does the editor,) with the following note of information: viz. ‘The 
prisoners are now liberated from their confinement, by the kind inter- 
position of the legislature. Last session of parliament, a clause was 
added to the insolyent act then passed, by virtue of which, the pri- 
soners, on appearing before the justices, at the adjournment of the 
quarter sessions for the West-Riding of the county, held at the castle 
of York, on the 6th instant*, were then set at liberty, 

¢ On discharging them, the justices directed warrants to be made 
out for the amount of the sums decreed against them, respectively, 
by the Court of Exchequer ; with the proportion of costs upon each.’ 


Art. 23. Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Courts of Com- 
mon Pleas and Exchequer Chamber, in Exster and Trinity Terms, 
37th George III. 1797. By John Bernard Bosanquet of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and Christopher Puller of the Inner Temple. Folio. 
Part I. pp. 92. 5s. Butterworth. 1797. 

Mr. Henry Blackstone began his valuable Reports of Cases deter- 
mined in the Court of Common Pleas, in Easter term in the twenty- 
eighth year of his present Majesty, and continued them down to the 
end of Hilary term im the year 1796. Smce that time Mr. Abra- 
ham Moore has advertised a continuation of these Reports, from 
Faster term 1796 to Hilary term 1797; which work, however, has 
not yet appeared. The present publication commences at the period 
at which Mr. Moore’s was to conclude, and it 1s proposed, we under- 
stand, to publish the numbers regularly till a volume is formed. We 
shall wait for the completicn of the volume, before we enter mi- 


.putely into its merits; observing only, for the present, that the cafes 


which are comprised in this part appear to be given in a distinct and 
accurate manner.—In the case of Kirby against Sadgrove, p. 14, we 
observe an erroneous reference to the same case in the 6 Term Rep. 
». 683 5 that case is reported in p. 483.—Great care should be exer- 


cised mm Jaw publications, in respect to references. S.R. 


Art.24. 4 Summary of the Law of Bills, Cash Bills, and Promissory 
Notes. By John Bayley, Esq. Barrister at Law. Second Edi- 
tion. 8vo. pp. rgo. 5s. Brooke. 1797. 

We are informed in the preface that the former edition of this 
work, (which we uoticed in our Ixxxth yol. p. 456,) ¢ was a collec- 
tion of principles only, and did not state the cases from which those 
principles were deduced: that statement is now added, and extracts 
are supplied from such acts of parliament as relate immediately to the 
subject. This is done in the notes, and the text continues as before, 
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except that4n some instances principles which had no authorities to 
support thém)are expunged, and others which have since been estab- 
lished are introduced.’—The many modern determinations, on the 
subject of the present treatise, are alone sufficient to render this work 
very usefyl to the profession. We may add that Mr. Bayley has 
shewn the same accuracy and judgment in this publication; that we 


have noticed on former occasions. S.R. 


Art.25. 4 Treatise upon the Law of Usury and Annuities. By 
Francis Plowden, of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. 8vo, 
pp- 590. 9s. Boards. Butterworth. 1797. 

In a commercial country like this, in which the extensive circula- 
tion of property must affect so many individuals, both by heaping 
advantages on those who possess money, and by accumulating 
distresses and hardships on those who want it,’ a treatise on the sub- 
ject of the present work must be an useful publication. An account 
of the laws which have been enacted in different periods of our histo 
for the prevention of usury, or, in other words, for the regulation of 
national interest, with the decisions of the Courts on those statutes, is 
desirable both to the lawyer and the merchant. All this will be 
found in the present performance; but Mr. Plowden has not con- 
tented himself with giving that information which was necessary for 
the use of the practitioner, or the safety and direction of the money- 
jender :—he has indulged himself in speculations which are interesting 
to the antiquary, and amusing to the philologist, 

In the various chapters avhich compose the present work, Mr. P. 
has considered the nature ¢ of usury in general ;? in which part many 
curious particulars, but not of a description to be practically useful, 
are brought to ether; he then proceeds to treat ‘ of usury by the 
common law of England ;’ and in his third chapter he gives an ac- 
count ‘ of the Jews and Judaism by the law of England.’ In this 
division of his work, he notices the introduction of the Jews into 
this country, with some observations on their state of vagrancy, the 
prejudices of our historians concerning them, and the oppressive laws 
which were at different times passed against them; for the last five 
hundred years, no acts have taken place in England respecting this 
persecuted people, but such as are of a Boy ah © Fudaism, 
as an object of the common law,’ our author represents as consisting 
« in the profession and exercise of the Jewish laws, rites, and cere- 
monies.’ ‘* The offence (continues Mr. P.) which was punishable by 
the common law, was not the denial of Christianity ; otherwise every 
heathen, infidel, or Mahommedan, would be equally objects of the 
rigour of the law with the Jews, which was not the case. It was 
truly therefore said, that Few is a yame of profession, not of country or 
nation.’ In this chapter, the author discovers much diligent investi- 
gation, and equal candour in his remarks on laws concerning religious 
belief. ‘The fourth chapter treats ¢ of usury by the statute law ;? and 
the fifth and last section of this division of the work is * upon the 
determinations of the courts in cases of usury.’.—The reader will im- 


mediately perceive, from the subjects discussed, that this portion of 
the book ig best calculated for use. 
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Mr, Plowden proceeds to consider, in the second grand division of 
his performance, annuities in general; annuities for the hives of the 
grantors; the statute 17 Geo. 3. c. 20. commonly known by the 
name of the Annuity Act; and lastiy, the determinations of the 
courts on this act of parliament. We have read the whole of the 
publication with pleasure, and can recommend it to our professional 
readers as containing full information on a subject more particularly 
addressed to them, but at the same time mixed with matter of a more 
miscellaneous and more generally entertaining nature.—The history 
of the Annuity Act, as introduced by Mr. Wedderburne, now Lord 
fom mamnens. § in the year 1777, and the alterations which it un- 
‘derwent till it assumed its present form, we deem interesting and 


curious in a high degree. S.R., 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL-. 


Art. 26. Sermons on Practical Subjects. Poy Robert Walker, late 
one of the Ministers of the High Church of Edinburgh. To 
which is prefixed a Character of the Author, by Hugh Blair, 
D. D. Vol. 1V. 8vo. pp. 382. 6s. Boards. Kay. 1796. 
This set of sermons (of which the /ast volume, as we suppose, is 

now presented to the public) has moved towards completion by steps 

uncommonly slow. The first volume passed under our notice in 


‘M. R. vol. xxxiv. p. 484. After an interval, the author oo 


a second, which was announced in vol. Ini. p. go. On his death, 
his friends favoured the world with a posthumous volume, and a 
short memoir prefixed by Dr. Blair: this, in course, demanded our at- 
tention; and we gave to it the portion of commendation which we 
judged to be its due i our Ixxtid vol. p. 476, without entertaining 
any expectation of farther communications Irom this quarter. Several 
years, however, having elapsed since the publication of the third vo- 
lume, alist was discovered, 11 the author’s own hand-writing, of ser- 
mons designed by him for posthumous publication; and sixteen of these, 
which were not among the number selected by the editor for the third 
volume, together with five others, inserted to make this volume nearly 
of the same size with the former, are now published. 

To save our readers the trouble of turning back to the several re- 
ferences mentioned above, we shali repeat, in a few words, our idea 
of this collection of sermons. Though said to be on practical sub- 
jects, they are hy no means to be classed with those moral discourses to 
which that epithet is now commonly appropriated ; and they have a 
strong tincture of orthodoxy, according to the settled meaning of this 
term in the church of Scotland; nevertheless, the points of faith 
which the preacher introduces are not discussed arg umentatively, but 
taken for granted as the grounds and motives of Christian obedience, 
and urged with a considerable degree. of energy under that view, and 
therefore may be said to be treated practically. The discourses, ia 
general, are not tediously long; and, though methodical, they are 
aot often encumbered with subdivisions. The style is neat, unaf- 
fected, and sometimes animated. Through the whole, the author 
appears a scnsivle and pious preacher, teaching with earnestness that 
which he judges to ke important truth ; and inculcating, on these 
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principles, the virtues of the Christian character. ‘The publication 
therefore, we have no doubt, will be acceptable far beyond the limits 
of the author’s personal connections. E. 


Art..27. Seventeen Discourses on several Texts of Scripture: addressed 
to Christian Assemblies in Villages near Cambridge. To which 
are added Six Morning Exercises. By Robert Robinson. 8yo. 

p- 436. 73 Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1796. 

hough this publication 1s not announced im the title-page as a se- 
eond edition, it is our business to inform our readers that it is such, 
and that we believe it differs from the first only in the addition 
of another discourse ; which, an advertisement informs the public, is 
printed from a copy prepared for the press by the author, We have 
had frequent occasions of expressing our sentiments concerning the ta- 
lents, spirit, and professional character ot Mr. Robinson ; and the 
peculiar features of this publication cur readers will find delineated in 
an account of the first edition, in our Rev. vol.Ixxv. p. 77. We 
have therefore only to add that the single sermon, now frst pub- 
lished, is a plain and spirited address on the subject of persecution, in 

Mr. Robinson’s best manner. 

We are glad to see a re-publication of a volume of discourses which, 
as a specimen (not altogether faultless indeed, but in many respects 
excellent) of the manner tn which villagers, &c. may be addressed intel- 
ligibly, and with impressive effect, ought never to be out of print. E. 


Art. 28. Sermons on Important Subjects. _ By David Lamont, D.D. 
Minister of Kirkpatrick Durham, and one of the Chaplains to 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales for Scotland. 8vo. 
Vol. Lil. 7s. Boards. Cadell, &c. 1797. 

For the character of Dr. Lamont’s pulpit discourses, our readers 
thay be referred to the Ixiiid vol. of the M. R. p. 476. and vol. 
Ixxviii. p. 266. Suffice it, therefore, that, on the present occasion, 
we repeat what we observed on the appearance of the first volume, 
that ‘ if the writer has not all that engaging and winning manne: 
which renders some productions of this kind peculiarly acceptable in 
these days of refinement, his sermons are, however, plain, Serious, 
and sensible.’ 


Art. 29. Select Essays on Scriptural Subjects. By N. Meredith. 
1z2mo. pp. 185. 2s. 6d. Boards. Matthews. 

The subjects of these essays are: 1. An inquiry into the nature of 
Our Lord’s prophetic office. 2. On the office of the Holy Spirit. 
3- On the nature and design of the gospel ministry. 4. On fasting. 
5. Reflections on the human nature of Christ. 

They are well calculated for the meridian of the Tabernacle; 
where, we have no doubt, they will be welcomed for their unction, 
and recommended for edification. In the essay on fasting, the author 
laments that ¢ believers, by the neglect of this duty, deprive them- 
selves of some of the greatest advantages, not to say the sweetest 
cnjoyments, that religion itself affords :? on which we {ind the ful. 
lowing note: ¢ The author has been informed, that a judicious and 
pious minister of the gospel, now living, in discoursing on the sub- 
ject pot long since, exclaimed, * O the duxury of fasting?’ Te is 
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well that the author has here taken care to designate this pious minister 
by his function ; otherwise, we might have been led to suppose him 
to have meant another minister, who, on one of our late fast-days, is 
reported to have enjoyed the luxury of fasting in a very eminent, de- 
grec, so as naturally to have drawn from him that rapturous exclama- 
tion, O the luxury of fasting!— However, as this report has been for- 
mally and solemnly contradicted ; and as Mr. Meredith acquaints us 
that the words were ejaculated by a judicious and pious minister of 
the gospel; we may, with the strictest propriety, imagine them to 
have proceeded, on a similar occasion, from the lips of some eminent 
dignitary of our church. 

It is but justice to add that these Essays seem to be written with 
very sincere intentions, and that the style is not so inelegant as that 
which some years ago characterised the productions of the class to 


which they belong. 


Art. 30. Three Sermons, addressed to Old, Middle-aged, and Young 
People. By John Townsend. 8vo. pp. g2. 18.6d. Matthews. 
The author, in an advertisement prefixed, modestly assures us that 

these sermons are inferior to thousands of discourses which never have 

seen, and probably never will see the light ; that they are ¢ ve plain 
sermons indeed, and suited only for plain serious readers.’ o this 
we shall add that, though other divines may shine more before their 
polished hearers, by the brilliancy of their style and the harmony of 
their periods, yet there is such a strain of interesting and honest zeal 
in these discourses, that Mr. T., after having turned many to righte- 
ousness, may hereafter shine (together with more courtly preachers) 
like a star of no inferior magnitude.—They are, however, composed 
somewhat too much in the methodistic strain, to please those who are 
more attached to what is understood by the denomination of rational 
Christianity. 


Art. 31. A Word of gentle Admonition to Mr. Gilbert Wakefield: oc- 
casioned by his Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. on the Sub- 
ject of his late Publication. By J. Watkins, LL.D. 8vo. 
pp- 50. ts. Cawthorn. 1797. 

We believe that neither Mr. Wakefield nor the public, nor, per- 
haps, Dr. Watkins himself, will be much benetited by this admoni- 
tion. In spirit and language, it is at least as ungentle as any of Mr. 
Wakefield’s remonstrances. Asa reply to what Dr. Watkins calls 
‘ this abominable address to Mr. Wilberforce,’ it contains no apology 
for that gentleman’s political conduct, the chief point on which Mr. 
Wakefield insists ; and it offers no justification of his notions concern- 
ing the present state of religion, that can claim the attention of any 
intelligent and dispassionate inquirer. 


Art. 32. Two short Discourses on the Manner of Christ’s Teaching, 
and the Resurrection. 1zmo. 4d. Johnson. 1797. 

Art. 33. 4 Sermon on Religious faith, abridged trom the Rev. J. 
Orr, D.D. By a Member of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 12mo. 3d. Johnson. 1796. 

The two former of these sermons are abridged from Dr. Leland 
and Mr. Bourne. The editor, who is, we believe, Mr. Charless 
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worth, is performing a good work, in thus providing short and us@ 


ful discourses for families or the pulpit. E : 


Art. 34. The Ordination Service at Bishop Stortford, on the Settie- 
ment of the Rev. W. Chaplin in the Co-pastorship of the Rev. 
John Angus, A. M. August 23, 17973 containing an Introduc- 
tory Discourse, by John Jennings. Mr. Chaplin’s dvowal of his 

leading Sentiments in Theology. The Charge addressed to Mr. 

Chaplin, by Nathaniel Jennings, The Sermon to the People, by 

Samuel Palmer. 8vo. pp. 73. 1s. 6d. Jennings. 

This publication contains the usual parts of an ordination service 
among the Dissenters. The introductory discourse, by Mr. Jennings, 
concisely and sensibly explains the nature of a Christian church and 
the province of its offices. The charge, by Mr. N. Jennings, offers 
to the ordained serious and, on the whole, judicious advice, on the dis- 
charge of his duty as a Christian minister, from 1'Tim. iv. 16. ‘The 
sermon, by Mr. S. Palmer, explains, from Luke vill. 15, how and 
with what views the people ought to hear the word, or come to 
church for instruction. In this address, Mr. P. has suggested many 
things which merit the attention of the great mass of professing 
Christians ; and among these he has inculcated an early attendance 
on divine worship,—a point on which exhortation is become peculiarly 
necessary. Under the fear of arriving too soon at church, persons are 
generally too late: but this fear results from a want of consideration. 
‘The younger Pliny says, Mire enim silentio mens alitur; and perhaps, 
if people were to acquire the habit of assembling in our chnrches and 
places of wers>ip some minutes before the service began, and em- 
ployed those minutes in silent meditation, their minds would be better 

repared for devotion and instruction. 

"The confession, or, as it is called ia the title, the avowal, displays 
Mr. Chaplin’s genius and ingenuity. It will, however, lead some to 
think that the taith of which he made a confession will undergo some 
alteration, as he proceeds in his endeavours, which he promises to do, 
* to renounce the prejudices of education and to shun the trammels of 
system.’ When he fairly weighs the power and meaning of words, 
he probably will not be so partial as he now is to certain fashionable 
theological expressions. There is an important sense in which the 
righteousness of Christ may be asserted to be a benefit to his disciples: 
but when it is considered that righteousness is a moral quality of the 
mind, as health and strength are physical qualities of the body, is the 
idea conveyed by the word imputation strictly correct ?——what should we 
say of imputing roundness to a triangle? . 

Mr. C. mentions his decided conviction of the plenary inspiration 
of the Scriptures; and, asa proof how well this was founded, he 
takes notice that God must have presided over the prophets and apos- 
tles:—but what then? The great question is about the historians. 
Is it necessary that the author or compiler of the books of Kings and 
Chronicles was inspired? Is there any evidence of the fact? Is it even 
probable? 
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, MATHEMATICS, &c. 
Art..3°. The Almanack for the Year 1797, according to the true Timty 


as regulated by the Sun’s Course and the Seasons: with corres- 
ponding Days of the usual (though false) Style. 12mo. Dublin, 
rinted. 1997- 

Fhe imperfection of every existing Calendar is well known; and it 

is therefore needless to cite authorities on a point so obvious and se 

enerally allowed :—but reformation of every kind is a difficult and 
Ceuudllban undertaking. Innovations, even, that are manifest improve- 
ments, alarm prejudice and excite opposition. We need only appeal 
to the history of the alterations that have taken place with regard 
to the Calendars of different countries, for the truth of this observation. 
How slow was the progress of the Gregorian reformation! with what 
opposition and clamour it had to contend before it was generally 
adopted! ‘ ‘To change the observance of certain religious feasts, 
which have been long fixed to particular days,” says a popular 
writer, ‘¢ is looked upon as an impious innovation ; and though the 
‘times of the events, upon which those ceremonies depend, be utterly 
unknown, it is no matter: the Glastonbury thorn blooms upon 
Christmas-day, and this country has never flourished since that festi- 
val was altered.” 

The plan suggested by the author of the pamphlet now before us 
would be a real improvement: but we doubt whether it would be of 
sufficient importance and utility to engage public attention and sup- 
port, and to induce any vigorous efforts for its introduction. Trivial 
as it may seem, and easy to be established, it would probably at the 

resent period require more than the mathematical reasoning of a 
Macclesfield, and the popular cloquence of a Chesterfield, to en- 
sure the adoption of it. Our author’s very reasonable proposal is, 
that the year should commence at the vernal equinox; that the 
month of March should include 31 days from the 2oth of the present 
month to the rgth of April; that April should begin with the 2oth 
day and terminate with the roth of May, &c.; and that, with this 
alteration, the spring quarter should be the interval between the ver- 
nal equinox and summer solstice, and comprehend the three months 
of March, April, and May; the summer inelude the months of June, 
July, and August, or the period between the summer solstice and the 
autumnal equinox ; the autumn, the next 3 months, from the au- 
tumnal equinox to the winter solstice; and the winter, the interval 
between the winter solstice and the vernal equinox, or the 3 months 
of December, January, and February ; and that the public festivals, 
&c. should be assigned to their appropriate days in the Calendar ac- 
cording to this reformed state of it. 

We cannot but observe that such a Calendar would have no fixed 

eriod for its commencement, as the vernal equinox is a variable 
epoch ; and that it would not serve the purpose of indicating the sea- 
sons in different latitudes. 

Many temporary inconveniences would attend the alterations that 
must take place with regard to holidays, &c.; nor do the advantaces 
accruing from such a Calendar scem to be suflicient to counterbalance 

these 
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these inconveniences, and to furnish such pleas as would overcome 


the opposition of prejudice ; which any innovation, however reason- 


able and useful, would unavoidably occasion. Rees. 


POLITICAL, &c. 


Art, 36. The Poice of Truth to the People of England, of all 
Ranks and Descriptions, on occasion. of Lord Malmesbuty’s Re- 
turn from Lisle. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 

An highly animated address to the general mass of the British 
public, exhorting them to persist with renewed vigor, and even with 
a laudable excess of national animosity, in carrying on the war against 
France ; and never to sheath the sword till an honorable peace can be 
procured dy it, in preference to the humiliating method of negociation. 
We question, however, whether the author does not himself defeat 
his own purpose, by dealing too much in exaggeration ; for, if every 
thing that he has asserted against the French in the heat of declama- 
tion, and that he has advanced in order to blacken the mal-contents 
in England, (whom he constantly styles Facobins,) should not be able 
to stand the most rigid scrutiny, the exposure of the smallest appear- 
ance of misrepresentation may do much towards invalidating ,the credit 
of his whole performance.«—Thus, for instance, should it seem, ( whe- 
ther with sufficient reason or not,) to any of his readers, that, in the 
overflow of his abhorrence, he has visited the sins of the Rodespierrian 
tyranny on the moral characters of the living rulers in France, will it 
not be natural for them to conclude that even to the Voice of Truth it 
is not always safe to disten without some degree of caution? 


Art. 37. The Impolicy of partial Taxation demonstrated ; particularly 
as it respects the Exemption of the Highlands of Scotland from a 
great Part of the Licence Duty chargeable on the Distillation of 
Corn-Spirits. 8vo. 1s. Printed at Edinburgh, and sold by De- 
brett in London. 1797. 

This well-written pamphlet exposes the impolicy of our legislation 
respecting the distilleries, with great strength of argument, though 
in moderate and respectful language. The whole of the contest be- 
tween the Scotch and the English distillers, respecting the distil- 
leries and the modification of the excise laws, would afford a most in- 
teresting study to the man who wished to obtain a clear idea of the 
way in which concealed influence usually operates in affecting the awa 
of a great nation, were the whole developed with perspicyity in @ se- 
parate work, by a person who had this object chiefly in view. To the 
minister, if ever such an one shall be found, who should have the ad- 
vancement of the revenue and the general prosperity of the people at 
heart, such a performance would prove still more interesting; be- 
rause it would enable him to perceive the arts that were employed to 
give playsibility to falsehoods, and the powerful manner in which ini- 
quitous laws operate in decreasing the revenue; by depressing one 
set of men, and thus rendering them incapable of affording even a 
portion of those taxes which they could otherwise have been well able 
to pay, and by exalting on the other hand another set of men above 
the influence of the officers appointed tp enforce the law, and thus 
enabling them to accumulate immense wealth by putting into their 
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own pockets enormous sums, which the law had appropriated to tlic 
public exigencies of the state. From the little tract before us, a 
slight idea of these consequences may be obtained: but to exhibit 
them fully would require 4 work ona much more extensive scale. 
‘Lhe chief scope of this pamphlet is to shew the impolicy of making 
a distinction between the duties imposed on stills in the highlands ail 
the lowlands of Scotland ; and, from the representation here given, it 
seems difficult to withhold our assent to that proposition. We are 
fully satisfied that, at the present crisis, when the difficulty of de- 
vising ways and means for public exigencies is confessedly great, no 
one measure that could be proposed would tend more eflectually tu 
augment the revenue, and at the same time to promote the internal 
peace aid prosperity of the nation, than that of putting the distilleries 
in every part of the kingdom on the same footing, and subjecting the 
whole to the payment of an equal duty on the contents of the still: 
but we have not the most distant idea that the minister, even at the 
present time, will venture on this measure, when opposed by sueh a 
powerful body of men as the London distillers 3 who have been so long 
accustomed to lead the legislature, in regard to this particular, 


wherever they pleased. Ana® 


NOVELS. 


Art. 38. Azemia 3 a descriptive and entertaining Novel: inter 
spersed with Pieces of Poetry. By Jacquetta Agueta Mariana 
Jenks, of Belgrove Priory in Wales. 12mo. 2 Vols. “s. sewed. 
Low. ih. 

The remarks which occurred to us lately in reviewing an ingenious 
Rhapsodical Romance intitled “ Modern Novel-cvriti gy ‘by the 
Right Hon. Lady Harriet Marlow,” will apply, with litte variation 'y 
to the present production ; which seems, in no small degree, an imi- 
tation of Lady Harriet’s performance *. /zemia [we mean thie 
Book, not the character so named } 1 Is an entertaining compound of 
good taste and good w riting, —just satire and whimsical fancy ¥ j—ad- 
juncts which, under the direction of Genius, (as 1 in the case before 
us, ) aft egecend be the singularities or defects of the composition, can 
never fail of producing a work that will prove apc. soeged" to many 
readers,—not of the class to which one of our poets of the last 
century alludes in the following characteristic line 


«© The mob of Gentlemen, who write with a 


To the present work, the writer has added what 42+ terms ¢ eriil- 
cisms anticipated ;? in which he presumes what the Reviewers will 


say of his Azemia; and in these pleasant anticipations, he tales 
care to make 
to bring the comparison nearer home, we mizht say, he remiads us 
of Milton’s sublime metaphysicians, who ta alked 


«© Much of the soul,—but all awry.” 





* See Review, N.S. vol. xx. p. 477. 

+ We beg pardon of Miss Jacquetta—what are the rest of her hard 
names ?— but we believe that no more of the feminine gender belongs 
to her, than to her Right Hon. cousin, Lady Harriet Marlow. 
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Ait. 39. Foscelina: or, the Rewards of Benevolence. A Novel. 
By Isabella Kelly. 12mo. 2 Vols. 7s. sewed. Longman. 
1797 
Dr. Johnson | somewhere remarks that, from a perusal of the Greek 

and Roman writers, we may derive many maxims of prudential wis- 

dom, some of justice aud fortitude, but very few of huimanity.—This 
observation is certainly expressed in too general terms, and must be 
received with many limitations and exceptions :—but, even supposing 
it to be true in the fullest extent, it may well be questioned whether 
the defect is properly supplied by that effeminate softness dignified 
with the appellation of compassion and sensibility, which many mo- 

dern novels inspire.—The performance before us, which is styled a 

novel, contains many of those wild aad extravagant incidents that 

are peculiar to romance. The story is improbable, and affords 
little of that instruction which novels ought to convey to the young 
and inexperienced, for the regulation of their conduct in life.—The 

Writer appears not to have e giv en herself much concern about the preser-. 

vation of the truth and consistency of her characters. Miss Balandine, 

who is supposed to be possessed of every female virtue, departs from 
the delicacy of her sex in assuming the garb and manners Of a wild 
dissipated Irishman ; and if we examine the motive that impelled her 
to this strange fr eak, viz. to prevent a young man with whom she 
was in love, from marrying her rival, it will be difficult to reconcile 
her conduct to any principles of honor or justice. ‘The character of 

Lord Trecastle we conceive to be out of nature: it is not perhaps un- 

common for a father to be angry with a son for refusing an advan- 

tageous match: but on that account to abandon an amiable young 
man to poverty and misery, and to be regardless of him and his 
descendants ever afterward, argues a degree ‘of depravity not easily 
attainable even by the most profligate and COFrap j ;—and certainly 
very inconsistent w ith that family pride which, we are told, is a ruling 

passion in his Lordship. Mrs. Mortimore’s concealment of the real 
name of the person, to whom she was married privately, may surely be 
reckoned among the many unaccountable things with which this novel 
abounds. ‘The jealousy of Errington without any cause, and the 
mysterious secrecy of the heroine Joscelina, which afterward involves 
her in so many difficulties, are highly improbable. The characters 
of Mrs. and Miss Ponsonby are s such as we too frequently find in the 
world, and on the whole are well supported. After the death of 

Major Ponsonby, who had always been a friend to Joscelina, that 

‘unfortunate young lady is reviled and caluminated by his widow 

and daughter, cheated of her fortune, and turned out of doors. —She 

soon experiences great distress, and determines, after a violent conflict 
in her breast between the pride of independence and want of the ne- 
cessaries of life, to visit her friend Miss Balandine. The account of 
thee interview we shall give in the words of the authoress. : 

¢ She will not, thought Joscelina, spurn me unheard, nor reject 
mc unpitied. J am lowly now, and will even serve her for the biéss- 
ing of a. bit of bread, wait‘upon her with humiliation for the privi- 
lege of ashelter. Oh Errington, my all! sweet soother of my hap- 
pier days! are these the scenes you promised, the blessings you pre- 
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pared for Joscelina? No matter now; I shall not suffer long; my 
broken spirit looks far beyond mortality for peace, and when the me- 
lancholy grave becomes my mansion, some kindly one may justify 
my guiltless ways, and then you may both pity and regret poor Jos- 
celina ! 


: ae depressed and softened by these reflections, she yet per- 


severed in her intention, and with slow trembling steps had reached 
the park, when a sudden faintness seizing her, she staggered to a 
tree, and had sunk to the earth but for the timely aid of a humane 
sdldier, who not only supported her, but perceiving her pale and 
enfeebled, offered to attend her home. Feeling her indisposition en- 
crease, she for the present laid aside her purpose, and as a coach was 
beyond the limits of her power, she was constrained through weak- 
nee § to accept the soldier’s offered arm. 

* She had proceeded in thts condition but a few paces, when the 
elegant form of Miss Balandine, with health and happiness glowing in 
“" —— approached, leaning on the arm of the ever favored 

r. ° 

$ The eye of Joscelina was sunk and melancholy, her face ap and 
dejected, and her elegant figure habited in the remains of second 
mourning, before declining through illness, now gradually sunk, just 
as her once partial and admiring friend reached her. 

‘ Her altered appearance could not conceal her from the eye of 
Miss Balandine; but the emaciated form, the mean dress, pallid 
looks, and above all, the support of so inferior a character, all com- 
bining with other circumstances, were sad confirmations of every 
fear and suspicion. To notice her was improper, to stop impossible ; 
but to refuse her pity was yet more so to her generous feeling soul; _ 
only one step she past her, when Mr. Cary turned round. 

‘ The arms of Joscelina were extended, her bosom heaved with 
convulsive throbs, and her spirit seemed bursting from its suffering 
abode. —‘* Miss—Miss”—she gasped,— I—I’’—but could no 
more. 

‘¢ Lovely wreck ! beautiful ruin !” exclaimed Mr. Cary, the tears 
of manly compassion glistening in his eyes as he threw his purse at 
her feet. Buta mt was now gathering around,—Miss Balandine 
was pale and fainting, supporting herself against a tree, and as he 
pointed to the purse, saying, ** Soldier, be honest to that unhappy 
one,”’ hastened to the aid of the agonized Miss Balandine. 

‘ The soldier was under the necessity of mounting guard, but still 
a few minutes remained, and those he employed in attending her to 
acoach, When perceiving returning life had restored her to recol- 
lection, he presented the purse. 

‘«‘ Take it, hide it, young man, for ever,’’ cried she bursting 
into tears, and clasping her hands; ‘“ take it; it was the boon of 
pity to imagined guilt, and conscious honor scorns it. I can but 
die,—no more.” Swift as the lightning’s flash, she then burst from 
the coach, and was out of sight in a moment.’ 

It seems to us rather extraordinary that Joscelina, who was so 
weak that she could not walk without leaning on the soldier’s arm, 
should on a sudden recover her strength, run * swift as the lightning’s 
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flash,’ and be out of sight in a moment: but perhaps it is not more 
surprising than that the same young lady, whose delicacy would not 
allow her to accept of pecuniary assistance from a friend, should a 
few days afterward condescend to sing ballads at the door of 
St. James’s coffee-house.—The distress of Mr, Errington, on behold- 
ing the woman whom he loved in a situation so low and so degrading, 
must doubtless be very great: but it is to be wished that our novel 
writers were not so fond of depriving their heroes and heroines of 
their understanding, when placed in difficult and trying situations. 
We are almost tempted to think that they fancy there is something 
very amiable in madness. 

The good-natured critic might be inclined to pass over many de- 
fects both in the contexture of the fable, and the consistency of the 
characters, provided the moral were such as he could approve: but 
what shall we say of the history of St. Isabell, who is guilty of adul- 
tery at the time when she receives a considerable remittance, with a 
most affectionate letter, from a husband who adored her, and yet is 
represented as a woman of superior understanding and virtue; while 
we are taught to regard the adulterer as almost a model of perfection ? 
If this does not amount to an apology for a crime of all others the 
most destructive to the peace and happiness of society, it certainly 
has a tendency to extenuate the enormity of its guilt. St. Evre- 
mond’s assassination of Lord Glanarvon is an act which no provoca- 
tion could justify, and is in its nature so mean and base that no man 
could be guilty of it, unless he was destitute of every moral and re- 
ligious principle : yet before this fatal secret is revealed, he appears 
to the reader clothed with all the dignity of virtue, venerable from 
his age, and saint-like from his piety. ‘The sad catastrophe of Lord 
Trecastle, who kills his son by mistake, is one of those events which 
inspire horror without answering any purpose, except that of enriching 
the heroine, who wanted no addition of fortune. 

The language of the work, though impassioned, and sometimes 
rising above the style of ordinarysnovels, is incorrect. We do not 
remember that we ever before met with the word enfrenzied, which 
is a favourite with the authoress ; and we also find unremembered, un- 
suffering, and almost as many wns as Martinus Scriblerus used in his 
dispute with Crambo. Mrs, (or Miss) Kelly delights much in de- 


scription, but her imagination sometimes hurries her beyond the 











bounds of propriety. Ban! 


Art. 40. The Submissions of Dependence. Interspersed with Poetry. 
1z2mo. 3s. 6d. sewed. Hookham and Co. 1797. 

The kind of dependence here meant is that of those country clergy- 
men, who are so unfortunately, situated as to have no prospect of 
preferment but from patrons of worthless characters ;_ particularly if 
those patrons are young, unprincipled, and dissolute; and if the 
poor parson has a handsome daughter, or daughters, and the squire 
ar his lordship must not be disobliged. ‘The consequences that may be 
expected from such a situation are here exemplified, in a series of 
letters, intermingled with connecting narratives, sonnets, and other 
pieces of poetry: in which somewhat of the manner’ of Mrs. Char- 
lotte Smith seems to be followed, but with very unequal steps. This 
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work we have perused with patience, (as in duty bound,) but we can« 
not commend it with integrity. The language is marked by great 
inequalities. Description and sentiment are sometimes well expressed 3 
but the writer very often deviates into vulgarity, provincialisms, and 
other imperfections. ‘The conduct of the story is all absurdity ; and 
the characters that are introduced are chiefly fools or profligates, 
with whose nonsense or villainy the reader of taste is perpetually 
disgusted. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 41. Walter and William, an. Historical Ballad; translated 
from the Original Poem of Richard Coeur de Lion. Sve. 1s. 6d. 
Boosey, &c. 1797. 

This poem, according to the preface, was originally composed by 
Richard I. king of England, surnamed the Lion-hearted, in the Ger- 
man tongue, which he might easily have acquired during his involun- 
tary stay in that country, where the Austrians confined him many 
years, not far from Olmutz, with exemplary perfidy. By all 
this, no more surely is meant than that the ballad relates to two 
companions of the English monarch’s crusade, and aims at preserv- 
ing the costume of that era. Of its merit, the 13 concluding 
stanzas will sufficiently inform the reader : 


¢ With horror sick, and shudd’ring pale, 
With thrilling dread aghast, 

Wa rer at length his blood shot eyes 
Upon his brother cast. 


From off his brother on the ground, 
The ringing armour crash’d ; 

His form of more than mortal size, 
With heavenly radiance flash’d! 


*¢ Beltold yon bodies cold in death !’ 
With thunder’s voice he cried ; 

“Yon putrid mass ere while was I, 
Yon beauteous form my bride. 


«“‘ That bride, whom in this castle thou 
With lustful phrenzy wild, 

At midnight hour, with savage rape, 
z\nd incest damn’d, detil’d, 


«¢ And when against 4er unknown spouse, 
Thou aim’dst th’ assassin’s knife, 

Thou gav’st the weapon doom’d to drink 
Thy absent brother’s life. 


 'To-night she from her prison burst 
And flew to seek her Lord ; 

She found him—thus—she kiss’d his cheek, 
And fell upon his sword. 
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“© Oh Water: : could that artless tongue 
In vain a pleader prove ? 
Could not those tears, those piercing shrieks 
Thy soul to pity move ? 


«¢ Well did’st thou chuse the midnight gloom 
Th’ infernal deed to veil; 
Yet deeds of rape, and deeds of blood, 


Not midnight can conceal. 


* Ah Wacrter! did no heavenly voice, 
Inform thy erring mind, 
That glutting thy infuriate lust 
Was rape with incest join’d ? 


ss That when to the assassin’s hand 
Thou gav’st the sharpen’d knife, 
And bade him pierce er husband’s heart 
Thou sought’st thy brother’s life? 


s¢ The partners of thy guilt are gone, 
Them Heavenly vengeance found; 
Smote by the lightning? s scorching blaze, 


They press the blasted ground. 


‘«¢ What would’st thou, WaLtTer, on the man, 
By whom our breasts were torn ? 
Thou would’st that in a whirl of fire, 
His soul to Hell were borne ! 


«© That ruin on thy head thou’st heap’d, 
Thou had’st for others will’d ; 
*Tis thou, O WaLTER, art the man— 


Now-—-Be thy wish fulfill’d !” 
Art. 42. The Leaser. A Selection of the best Poetic Effusions 


and ‘l'ranslations of that immortal Bard, Alexander Pope, Esq. 

With an Account of his Life and Writings. 24mo. pp. 274. 

2s. sewed. Symonds, &c. 

‘This very small but very beautiful edition of poems, selected from 
the works of Mr. Pope, will be an acceptable present to young readers 
who are blessed with good eyes. ‘The type, however, though small, 
18 very distinct; and, with the help of our spectacles, No. 36, we 
agai perused with pleasure our old favorite, ‘he Essay on Cri- 
TICISM. 

The poems here republished, [we have nothing to do with the- 
question of copy-right,] besides the eilay just mentioned, are the 
Kssay on Man, the Rape of the Lock, Eloisa to Abelard, the Pas- 
torals, the Temple of Tame, Wintec Forest, the Moral Essays, 
and most, if not al, of the small poems ; w ith the translation from 
Statius—The Life of the Author is a transcript of the copious bio- 
graphical account given in Cibber’s Lives of the Poets :—which article, 
we understand, was written by the late Mr. Shiells, who was associated 
with Cibber in that compilement ; and who also, at the same times 
assisted Dr, Johnson in writing his Dictionary. 
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Art. 43. The Shipwreck: a Comic Opera, in Two Acts. Written 
by Samuel James Arnold. As performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane. The Music composed by Dr. Arnold. izmo. 1s. 
Cawthorn, 1797. . 

In our juvenile days, we took some pleasure in these little dramas, 
these sing-song trifles !—but time produces many changes !—we still, 
and often, meet with these nuge canore, but seldom enjoy the plea- 
sure! Whence this alteration? We fear that it proceeds not alto- 
gether from the trifles !—* Oh the days when we were young !” 


Art. 44. The Reign of Liberty. A Poetical Sketch. By Joseph 
Jackson. 4to. 1s. Parsons. 1797. 
Fora youth not yet seventeen years old, this writer has acquitted 
himself very tolerably ; and when time and study shall have rendered 
his taste more correct, and his notions more moderate, his talent for 
versification may be applied in such a manner as to do him credit. in. 


MEDICAL, &e. 


Art. 45. ° The Pupil of Nature; or candid Advice to the Fair Sex, 
on the Subjects of Pregnancy; Childbirth; the Diseases inci- 
dent to both ; the fatal Effects of Ignorance and eos ; and 
the most approved Means of promoting the Health, Strength, and 
Beauty of their Offspring. By Martha Mears, Practitioner in Mid- 
wifery. 12mo. pp.160. 38. 6d. Boards. Faulder, &c. 1797. 
Though the great freedom with which this authoress has copied 

from the works of Leake, Denman, Johnson, and other writers, will 

not allow us to speak much in praise of her merits in the performance; 

yet the matter itself is such as may be safely recommended to the 

readers to whom it is addressed. The style, too, which a-rigid cri« 

tic might censure as being occasionally too flowery and oratorical, ia 

perhaps not the worse adapted to its purpase on that account, and 

does not offend against either delicacy or correctness, Av. 


Art. 46. A short Address to the Professors of Surgery, throughout 
his Majesty’s Dominions; on the Bill lately brought into Parlia- 
ment for erecting the Corporation of Surgeons in London into a 
College. By a Member of the Corporation. 8vo. 1s. Sewell. 
As it 1s byno means our intention to enter into the merits of a dispute 
which is interesting only to a particular order of men, it is sufficient 
for us to aunounce the present publication ; adding only that it is in 
favour of the intended bill, but that it apyears to us to be in every 
respect a slight performance. Ai. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Art. 47. The Life of M. Zimmermann, &c. Kc. translated from the 
French of 8. A.D. Tissot, M.D. &c. 12mo. pp. 155. 33. 
Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1797. 

Art. 48. The Life of F. G. Zimmermann, &c. &c. translated from the 

French of M. Tissot. 8vo. pp. 104. 2s. Dilly. 1797. 
‘Of these translations of M. Tissot’s interesting life of Dr. Zimmer- 
mann, (see Appendix to M. Rev. vol. xxii.) either may serve the pur- 

pose of the English reader. The latter, however, is executed in a 

freer and more elegant style than the former, and yet appears suffi- 

ciently 
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ciently close to the sense of the original. The first, likewise, bears 
manifest tokens of being executed by a person who is little acquainted 
with science ; of which, epidemy for epidemic, and physic for physics, or 
natural philosophy, are sufficient proofs. Both writers mistake in trans- 


lating seigle by 4arley, instead of rye. Aw. 


HISTORY. 


Art. 49. The History of the Puritans, or Protestant Non-conformists, 
containing an Account of their Principles, their Attempts for a 
further Reformation in the Church, their Sufferings, and the Lives 
and Characters of their principal Divines. By Dantel Neal, M.A. 
New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged by Joshua Toulmin, 
D.D. Vols. 1V.V. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Dilly. 1797. 

_ We have here a completion of this history, extended to the act of 
toleration in the reign of King William and Queen Mary in the year 
1688. After the account * which has been given of the former vo- 
lumes, it will be the less requisite to add much concerning these now 
before us. 

The fourth volume, besides the additions made to it in the form of 
notes, is considerably enlarged by supplements to the different chap- 
ters, comprising the history of the English Baptists, and also of the 
Quakers, or the Friends ;—whichever term is used, we always 
mean respect. The editor expresses his hope that he has not only 
done justice and maintained his regard to two denominations, who, 
in the last century, experienced neither humanity nor equity, but 
afforded the reader information and entertainment.—We have no 
cause for distrusting Mr. Toulmin’s attention and fidelity in execute 
ing his part of the work ; he hints at it himself with great satisfac- 


tion: but this, he adds, he should not have done, ‘ had it not, in 


an early stage of the undertaking, been insinuated that it was de- 


, signed to make his work a vehicle ior conveying particular opinions 
in theology, and that his own sentiments made him an unfit person 
_ for the task: he has indeed sentiments of his own, but he can esti- 


mate goodness and worth wherever they are found, and rejoices in 
a disposition to grant others a full liberty to avow and disseminate 
their sentiments, though opposite to his own ; and can give them the 
praise due to their abilities and characters.”"——We ought not either to 
suppress or neglect the remarks that follow, when he says—‘ It is a 
pleasure to him, that the examination of the writers, who have cen- 
sured Mr. Neal with severity, has eventually established the authen- 
ticity of the history, and the candour and impartiality of the author, 
in all the main parts of his work. It reflects high and lasting honour 
on this ecclesiastical history, that if the author were convicted by a 
Warburton, a Maddox, and a Grey, of partiality, it could be only 
such a partiality as might arise from a zeal against tyrants and op- 
pressors.’— To this he subjoins the observation of Dr. Kippis—** A 
history that is written without any regard to the chief privileges of 
human nature, and without feelings, especially of the moral kind, 
must lose a considerable part of its instruction and energy +.” 





* See Rev. N.S. vol. xxiii. p. 453. 
¢ Biographia Britannica, 2d edit. vol. i. preface, p. 21. 
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In the advertisement to the fifth volume, the editor makes his ac~ 
Sc oyng to the gentlemen who have assisted and encouraged 
his design; particularly to the Duke of Grafton, for supplying, 
readily and handsomely, a great number of requisite books. Other 
names * parti at specified are, Henry Waymauth, Esq. of Exeter, 
Rev. Jostah Thompson, of Clapham, Edmund Calamy, Esq., and 
Mr. Morris Birbeck, of Wanborough, Surry, a respectable member 
of the society of Quakers. —In this last volume are added a number 
of curious papers, w hich will be acceptable to many readers: among 
which we observe, John Fox’s letter, in Latin, to Queen Elizabeth, 
dissnading her from burning two Dutch Anabaptists, for heresy : 
also, a directory for chureh-gov ernment, practised, as the times would 
allow, by the first Non-conformists in the retgn of Elizabeth ; also a let- 
ter of the Puritan ministers imprisoned, a addressed to her majesty ; toge- 
ther with several other pieces which pr operly attach to such a wink. 
Rh Toulmin again declares his intention of publishing ‘ the His- 

ory of the Protestant Dissenters and of the Progress of Free Ex. 
pre and af Religious Liberty, from the Revgluticu to the present 
"T'imes.? 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art. 50. First Report from the Committee on Waste Lands, Ke. Ors 
dered to be printed 27th April 1797. 8vo. 18. Stockdale. 
The information advoiated to the consideration of the house, in this 

(the first) report of their committee, is stated under the two follow- 

mg heads: I. The progress that has hitherto been made im the in- 

elosing of land by private acts, in so far as the same can be ascertained, 

Ik. T he extent of land remaining uninelosed. To which is added the 

opinion of the Committce on the. means that might be adopted for 

more effectually promoting the inclosure of the land yet uncultivated. 

Under the first head, it appears that, from the year 1710 to the 
end ‘of 1796, there have been passed not fewer than 1776 acts of in- 
closure 3 and that the extent of laid melosed, in England wid Wales, 
conformably with those acts, amounts to 2,837,873 acres, 

On the extent of the land yet uninclosed, the Committee, not hav- 
mg obtained an accurate statement, give the result of more general 
calculations ; by which it is estimated that-m England alone there 
yemain waste in common, orn acultivated, 7,800,000 acres; and of 
Tand in common, which cannot be melosed without the authority of 
parliament, 1,200,000 acres 

The re edhutions of the Douunieede, on this interesting report, €x- 
press their sense of the great Importance, to the general mterests of 
the nation, of the cultivation and improvement of the waste and un- 
melosed es with their opmion on the means which appear most 
necessary to promote such improvements; and they conclude with 
recommending to ther Chairman to move the House for leave to bring 
i a bill or bitls, = suant, &c. 

In the Appendix, ts Bt ven an account of the differ¢nce between the 
Imports and fami of corn during the last twenty years Ww hence 1 it 
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appears that the value of the in:ports has exceeded that of the ex- 
ports in that period by not less a sum than 8,551,005/. An esti= 
mate is likewise given of the quantity of land which, if cultivated, 
would have produced grain equal to the balance imported. 
The real cost of the corn imported in 1796 alone has been calcu- 
lated to have amounted to above 4,000,c00/.; and * it was the re- 
ceived opinion on both the Corn and Royal Exchanges last year, 
that ¢evo thirds of the amount of grain imported under the late act 
(including freight and bounties) has been drawn out of this country 
i specie.’ Capt. B....y- 


BOTANY and HORTICULTURE. 


Art. 51. An Introduction to the Knowledge and Practice of Gardening, 
By Charles Marshall, Vicar of Brixworth, Northamptonshire. 
1zmo. 4s. Boards. Rivingtons, &c. 1796. 

7k Under the name of Kalendars, &c. we have a considerable number * 

of practical directions for those who need instruction in the pleasing 

and useful employment of gardening, and most of them have consi- 

derable merit. The present author, in apologizing for having added 

to the list, modestly expresses his hope that, in increasing the variety 

of works of this kind, ¢ his plan and views will be found sufficiently 
distinct and original, to clear him from the imputation of an imperti- 

nent intruder on the public.’ He professes that * he has not written 
without experience ;? that in what he has advanced ¢ beyond his own 

knowlege and practice, he has taken care to have good authority ;? 

that, he trusts, * the instructions are so plain and comprehensive, that 

| the zovice may follow them with confidence, and by so doing not 

sreatly err in his practice.’ He adds that, ¢ though the book is 

professedly written for young gardeners, adepts may possibly find 

some things in it not unworthy of their attention.” We have glanced 

through various parts of this performance, and we are well satisfied 

that it is not a mere compilement from the productions of former 

writers of similar Directories; and that the respectable author has, as he 
professes, given to the public the result of his experience; delivered 

with that plainness and perspicuity which cannot fail of rendering his 

work highly useful to every reader who shall consult it, either for 

pleasure or instruction—We say pleasure, because Mr. M. has not 

dryly written his book in the common didactic and unvaried style. 

Tis manner is his own; ‘and he has occasionally, but not too fre- 

quently, enlivened his precepts by short poetic quotations from: 
‘Thomson, Cowper, and other moral bards; who often, with useful 

and delightful effect, direct their readers to 

ce 
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look through nature, up to nature’s Gop!” 


Art. 52. Hortus Cantabrigiensis, or, a Catalogue of Plants, Indige.- 
nous and Foreign, cultivated in the Walkerian Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge. By James Donn, Curator. 12mo. Printed at Cam- 
bridge, and sold by the Author at the Botanic Garden. 1796. 
This author, as we gather from his preface, was brought up at the 

fect of the well known Botanic Gamaliel, Mr. Aiton, of Kew. He 

could not have had a better preceptor. We knew Mr. Aitog well; 
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and we esteemed him as much for the goodness of his heart as for his 
professional excellence. Those students in botany, who would in- 
spect the productions of the Walkerian garden, will find this volume 
an useful companion in their visit. ‘ From it,’ as Mr. Donn observes, 
* they will immediately learn what plants they may have an opportu- 
nity of finding there, and what are yet required to render the collec- 


_ tion still more worthy of their notice.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 53. Exile of Major General Eustace, a Citizen of the United 
States of America, from the Kingdom of Great Britain, by order 
of the Duke of Portland. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Parsons. 1797. 
Major General Eustace served in the army of the United States 

during the American war, and, since the French Revolution, in the 

armies of France, until the year 1793. Having been ordered by the 

French Directory to quit that country, he came to London in Fe- 

bruary 1797, and was shortly afterward commanded to leave this 

kingdom also. In a preface, he informs the reader that it became 

“ necessary for him to undeceive the public on the cause of his exile,’ in con- 

sequence of a paragraph that appeared in a morning paper (The 

Times) March 15,1797. The reasons which induced our admini- 

stration to order the General to quit this country come not within 

the province of our inquiries. ‘The style of the General’s correspond- 
ence, and of his remarks, appears to us to be that of an enthu- 
siast, and, considering that he writes on a question of justice, not 
sufficiently tempered with either gravity or moderation, He says, 


¢ that Iam a democrat 1s most true; if Mr.Washington, Mr. Adams, 


and Mr. Jay, are not so, they are perjured scoundrels.’ Many other 
assages occur in this pamphlet, equally intemperate and offensive ; 
and some of them contain allusions that are indelicate, and wholly 
foreign to his subject ; of which that respecting Great Cumberland 
Place, in page 24, 1s an unpardonable instance. Capt .B...-y. 
Art. 54. Memoirs of the History of Facobinism, translated from the 
French of the Abbé Baruel. Part II. Vol. Il. Antimonarchical 


Conspiracy. 8vo. Booker. 1797. 
From the reasons intimated in the Appendix (just published) to 
the’ 23d vol. of our Review, in giving some account of the original 


of this work, we shall postpone our more particular notice of j 


the present. portion of the translation an we did with respect to the 
former sant till the appearance of the. last volume. In the mean 
time, our readers will recollect that we have already given some speci- 
mens of the present version, as we did of the original, in the Appendix 
article to which we have just referred, p. 532. The translator, to 
whom the public are obliged for the edition before us, informs the 
readers of his work that it will be finished nearly at the time when 
the third and last volume of the original French will be published ;— 
and which, we are told, will be towards the end of the present year. 

This translation, as we are assured in the public prints, is done € under 
the inspection of, and for the AUTHOR.’ Subscriptions are received 
by - Booker, No. 56, New Bond-street, at one guinea for the 
whole. 


Art, 
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Art. 55. Argumentum ad Hominem: a Discourse on the Clerical 
Character, and its Parochial Obligations, composed under the 
Idea of a Visitation Sermon. 4to. 1s. Chapman. 

This discourse wears a sarcastic and Sardonic complexion. It 
opens with an invective against Politeness, followed by a philippic 
against Pride. The author then gives a very unfavourable repre- 
sentation of the manners of the generality of the clergy, and con- 
cludes with some admonitions to the ministers of parishes, relating to 
their duty.—Had he considered that no species of pride can be more 
odious than arrogance and self-conceit, he would perhaps have ex- 
pressed himself on some occasions with greater modesty and reserve. 
His opening observations will serve as a specimen both of his man- 
ner and his design : 


© Am I therefore become your Enemy, because I tell you the Truth ? 


‘ No, my venerable and dear friends, you are not now addressed by 
an enemy; but by one who wishes to preve his warm affeetion for 
you, by the communication of some wholesome plain truths, that you 
stand no chance of hearing in the polite circles, within which you all 
wish to confine your steps. Alas! my worthy friends, believe me 
when I tell you, that politeness is but a modish name for duplicity ; 
the art of confounding truth with falsehood, so as to make them oc- 
casionally pass for a other; hence it is the art of petverting the 
noblest gift of God, the ability of speech, which was intended for the 
communication of human sentiments ; but this is not the use to which 
a polite man applies it. No polite man will venture to utter a truth, 
however mee important, if at the same time it may, in the least 
degree, sound harsh or disagreeable to his auditors; or, what is of 
far more importance to him, if it be not favourable to his own in 
terest ; a point to which every thing is made to bend under his ma- 
nagement. On ordinary occasions, he cautiously keeps within the 
limits of that frothy common-place insipidity, which is the uniform 
characteristic of what generally passes for polite conversation. He is 
an oiler of words, and a perfumer of sentiments, which he gar- 
nishes with grimaces and congees; and thus, like other highly season- 
ed articles of cookery, it is difficult to distinguish the principal in- 
gredients that enter into the compound : he leaves those he discourses 
with to understand him by tnference, and reserves to himself the ul- 
timate privilege of giving the sense that best suits him to ambiguous 
words: and of see-sawing and explaining away a disagreeable mean- 
ing, if it should be fixed upon him. fi 
officious professions and offers, which he deems himself obliged to 
make ; resting for his security on the like politeness of the obligee 
in refusing them: so that nothing could disconcert him more, than 
to find any of his pressing offers accepted! He is never explicit, 
but is ever guarded with ifs, ands, imaginations, suppositions, and 
equivocal conditions; and when at any time pressed for the motives 
of his conduct, he produces every reason his ingenuity can frame, 
excepting one: and this one, which is the ¢rae reason, he keeps cau- 
tiously in his pocket for private use. Like an eel, he can insinuate 
himself through the smallest crevice; and is so slippery, that no fast hold 
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can be taken of him. A polite man never deals plainly with any 
ene, unless he deems him not worth the trouble of politeness: or 
unless he finds that double dealing will no longer pass current with 
him: he then can knit his brows, and cut matters extremely short, 
in a mode and manner impossible to be mistaken. This is with such 
characters the only point of sincerity ; and happy is the honest man 
who dares boldly meet a polite man at this only safe point. 

¢ ] may perhaps be thought to have delivered a tedious invective 
against frivolous matters; but in justification of my earnestness, 
sufier me to observe, that proverbs, which store our memories with 
knowledge derived from unlettered and unknown antiquity, warn us, 
that all extremes are dangerous : and thisis the foundation of the legal 
adage, summum jus, summa injuria. We well know, the fermentation 
of sweets may be prolonged until it produces spirituous acidity ; and 
that virtues carried to extremes, alter their natures and are trans- 
muted into vices. Hence it is that good manners, which give so 
much grace to social intercourse, will, if cultivated to excess, be- 
come politeness, a constrained stile of behaviour that is positively vi- 
cious ; because it is subversive of all truth and sicerity, and under- 
minés that honest confidence between man and man, without which 
there can be no sentimental commerce: and this brings me to the 
conclusion I aimed at that polite conversation is the most insipid 
and unprofitable of all the modes of mis-spending precious time ; and 
that a polite man is a troublesome and dangerous associate, in pro- 

ortion to the warmth of his treacherous professions! As for me, I 
expect to be censured as uncourtly, but J promise that you shall find 
me sincere ; a quality that 1 rest upon ‘as my best recommendation to 
this solemn assembly.’ 

The following character of sporting parsons, although the satire 
may not be whoily unjust, is surely drawn with too much asperity, 
and with a familiarity of expression bordering on vulgarism : 

‘ Ministers of the Gospel, distinguished by the name of shorting 
persons 3 men who quit their professional stile of dress to follow 
savage field sports im masquerade 3 who appear in jockey-caps at 
hunting matches; and are to be met with prowling under hedges, 
dressed .in short fustain jackets, girded round with leatier belts, net. 
bays, and powder-horns, lixe menial game-keepers, with guns on 
their shoulders, and trains of dogs at their heels: who are better 
skilled in the properties of a good nag, a good pointer, a good fowl- 
ing-picce, battle powder, and patent shot, than in the requisites for 
eternal salvation ; and whose favourite places of resort are stables, 
dog-kennels, cock-pits, race-grounds, bowling-allies, taverns, and 

ming-tables ; to which places only their ideas and conversation are 
suited.’ 





we confess ourselves to be of the number of those who require truth 
to be told to them without departing entirely from the rules of can- 
dour and good manners ; and, above all, without infmuging the rules 


of Christian charity. B r 
Art. 56. The Charters of the Town of Kiugston on Thames, trans- 
lated into English ; with occasional Notes. By George Roots, 
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of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. pp.220. 10s. 6d. Boards. Cadell 


jun. and Davies. 1797: 

A list of charters, especially when confined to one particular spot, 
cannot be supposed interesting to many readers ; and to fewer still can 
it prove entertaining or amusing. ‘This hie tells us that he 
had a hope of making some agreeable additions to the general histor 
of Kingston, now sulliciently understood, by searching old books be- 
longing to charch-vardens and overseers: but that 1 this expectation 
he has been cisappointed. Mr. Lysous has comprised, in his Environs 
of London, most of the particulars relative to the town which are to 
be found in different writers. Accurate as he acknowleges that gen- 
tleman to be, Mr. Roots points out an error ito which hel has fallen, 
when he observes that Kingston ceased to be a borou ch in conse- 
quence of a pelition presented that they might be relea sed from the 
burden of sending members to parlianic nt: Mr. Lysons refers to 
Willis’s Notitia Parliamentaria 2s his authority: ivir. Roots has 
Se ‘arched and can meet with no such passage 3 nucr, on ci weful i INGUITY,y 
can he learn that such a petition ever existed; notwithstanding a re- 
port of the kind has been credited, bri, he believes, supported 
merely by searsay evidence. ‘The privilege (if such, in present cir- 
cumstances, it be) was probably lost on'y by discontinuance, 2s in 


other places -: for, observes this writer, tii the reign of Henry the 
Kighth, it was left wholl y to the sherif® of each cot aunty to name and 


direct which were boroughs and which not; as evidently appears im 
the difference of their several return: Sy some sheriffs returning more bo- 
rouchs and burgesses than their predecesscrs, others fewer —Ins tances 
of this kind are adduced: it is diverting to read that the sheriff in 
26 kdw = Ll. made a Latin retura oa the dors (back) of the writ, 
signifying that in Buckinghamshire there are no citizens, nor bur- 
esses, nor city, nor borough ; for which cause, he says, I cannot 
make citizens or burgesses "to come before you.— Salnathiiee they 
as caniaiing s they were ot, to be found. Here then, it is con- 
cluded, appears the true reason that Kingston ceased to send burgesses, 

vhich it had done to four or five parliam ents, because the sheriff, 
either through favour, or from some other mann omitted to con- 
vey the precept for that purpose. Citizens, burgesses, &c. de- 
clined the office, and the people eT the expence of their sup- 
port as a grievance. Surely we may say, éempora mutantur, at least 
respecting the former, since few contentions are now so violent as 
those for a seat in parltament ; whether we can properly add in this 
instance as to the latter, mos mutamur cum illis, may seem doubtful, 
though it is unquestionable that numbers would not engage in elec- 
tion affairs, or would act very differently, were it not for the con- 
straint, under various forms, to which they think themselves obliged 
to submit. . 

"The author’s preface, to which the above remark 3 belong, is not 
unentertaiuing wor uninstructive. It is followed by afew anecdotes 
relative to the town; the first of which tells us, in Latin, that ¢ in 
the year 1445, a great part © f the belfrey of Kingestone was burnt ; 

and a person died in the church, through fear of a spint which vs 
saw there.’ In the year 1696, leave was cranted at the request of the 


inhabitante 
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inhabitants to ae a bill for clearing some large commons, that 


the ground might be sown with flax, hemp, &c. for the employment 
of the poor, whose increase was burdensome. It scems strange that 
the bill, thus requested, should never have been introduced. ' 
We do not deem it requisite to particularize the several charters. 
They commence in the reign of king John and extend to that of 
Charles the Second ; which last is short, merely the grant of a mar- 
ket: but the preceding one, in the reign of his father, is of great 
length, confirming all former privileges, and intended to supply de- 
ficiences, and explain whatever before might be ambiguous or ob- 
scuré. ‘T'wo charters of Queen Elizabeth are for a free grammar- 
school, which seem to be well endowed, as also well intended, here 
and in other places s it is pity if in the lapse of years they become in 
great measure useless. Some notes, though very few, are added. 
- It may inform some readers, and assist the memory of others, to 
read that a hide-of land or a plough-land, in an old MS., is said to 
be one hundred acres: Sir Edward Coke holds that:it does not de- 
fine any certain number of acres. According to Shene, ¢ it contains as 
great a portion of land as may be tilled and laboured by one plough 
in a year and day.’ Again, ‘ Bordarii or borderers derived their name 
from the Saxon word dord, a house, and were of a less servile condi- 
tion than the Servi or Villani, having a cottage, with a small parcel 
of land allowed them, on condition of supplying the lord with certain 
provisions for his board or table.’ When it is said ‘ Escheator was 
an officer, who took cognizance of the * escheats due to the king,’ 


it should surely have been added what these escheats are. Hi. 


Aart. 57. Dissertation on Virgil’s ZEneid, Lib. 1. Ver. 37. Contain- 
ing Reasons for questioning its Authenticity. 8vo. 6d. Printed 
at Sherborne. London, sold by Seeley, &c. 1796. 

Though the author of this dissertation is undoubtedly a scholar, 
we cannot think that his, arguments are. of sufficient validity to set 
aside the above-mentioned verse ; the authenticity of whieh, to the 
best of our recollection, was never before [publicly] questioned.— 
ican even by the confession of our author, quotes the line to 
which so much objection is made in the Dissertation before us, as an 
example of the Epiphonema ;—and we cannot suppose that so great a 
critic would have exemplified any of his rules by a passage from a 
poet which was even suspected to be spurious $ nor 1s it easy to dis 
cover by what new lights we are enabled to fmd out interpolations 
which escaped the discernment of the ablest critics of antiquity. If 
with this writer we think the Hne unworthy of Virgil, the argu- 
ment will prove too much: for what must we then say of the trans- 
formation of the ships of AZneas mto nymphs, or of the prophecy of 
Celeno, and of the puerile manner in whick it is accomplished ? 

We cannot agree with him in opinion that the verse in question, 


Tante molis erat Romanam condere gentem, =a 


is impertinently introduced in the exordium of a poem, the subjeet of 
which is the history of the remote founder of the Roman Empire : 





* Forfeitures, or other profits accruing from deaths, &c. 
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‘in whose character. Augustus was supposed to be shadowed, and in 


whom the. poet is said to have delivered the model of a complete legis- 
lator. Had Virgil’s intention in his divine poem been only the settle. 
ment of AEneas in Italy, it would be difficult to account for some of 
the most beautiful passages in the /Eneid; such as the figures on the 
Shield of ASneas, which contain an epitome of the Roman history, and 
the beautiful review of some of the most illustrious of his posterity in, 
the 6th Book ; together with the pains which the poet takes, on all 
occasions, to derive many of the noblest families of Rome from the 
companions of the Trojan hero. If we conceive our great Epic poet 
to be impressed with the dignity and importance of his subject, and 
in the contemplation of AEneas’s voyages and wars to pass over their 
immediate consequences, and fix-his view on their remote efid, nos 
thing can be more nattral, judicious, and even sublime, than the re- 
flection contained in the line in question: for surely the foundation 


of the city of Rome was the final accomplishment of all the oracles . 


relating, to Ajneass the sole motive for his directing. his course to 
Italy, and the great reward of all his labours, . | 

‘The Dissertator’s objections to the flow and phraseology of the verse 
are next to be noticed. —To his query : * What can be more sluggish 
and drawling than the following measure, 


“ Tanta molis erat Romanam condere gentem ?” 


it may be answered that the judicious Poet, most probably, ‘meant it: 
to be a heavy spondaic line, the better to express the great difficulty 
of the object; and that this, so far from being a blemish, is a real 
beauty. | : : : io re 
The writer’s objection drawn from the phraseology does not appear’ 
ta us more weighty; ‘ Virgil no where else uses the word imoles in the 
same. sense in which it is used here.’ What then? Is this the only 
word that Virgil uses in this predicament? or was he obliged to re- 
strict himself to only one primitive meaning of the word in question ?: 
In short, had he not as good a right to use it in this meaning as Ovid 
had? True: ‘but (says the: Dissertator) had Virgil make use of 
the very same expression, and with so. much :solemnity, it is ‘sot to 
be supposed that Ovid would have ventured to degrade it, by apply- 
ing jt to so comparatively slight.a topic in a performance of his own!” 
Did the writer really deem this an argument? or is he only sporting 
with his readers ? ito 4 ) 
‘The clause Romanam condere gentem affords the Dissertator ¢ still 


. stronger grounds for concluding the verse not to be genuine:’—* It 


ig matter of doubt (adds he) whether the phrase condere gentem is ad- 
missible in any writer—whether a similar instance can be found in an 
classic author, inverse or prose ??——Again: * where the verb condo is 
used by Virgil for Jduilding or erecting, it is limited to these nouns,’ 
rhs, muros, menia, arces.’ ‘In the first place, why restrict the .mean-: 
wok of condo t© building and erecting ; which} we are persuaded, it 
means Only ina secondary sense:. for the primitive meaning of the 
word (composed of con and dare) is to bring together; to compose, to 
create: hence the Latins said condere jura, condere nomen; and even 
Virgil has condere nova fata, aurea condet secula; and he makes his 
Rev. Noy. 1797+ Bb bees 
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bees condére examina ;_ which is, indeed, condere gentem. It is not. ur 
worthy of remark that, in the Hebrew language, the word whiclr 
signifies to build a house signifies also to rear a family; which is per- 
fectly analagous to condere gentem; and, perhaps, our own word build 
Originally signified to imagine, contrive, design; frame, &c. | 

- On the whole, then, we see no reason for believing that the verse is 
an interpolation, picked out of Ovid by some anonymous pcetaster ; 
nor that theré is aight in either the measure or phraseology of the 
line that indicates: its spuriousness.—In truth, if we were to reject 


every verse in any antient writer,. which some modern critic might 


. - 


think fit to atraign as not agreeable to his taste or to his ear, we 
should soon see the Borse’s tail made-bare indeed. i ) 


Art .58.. An Illustration of the ier great Occurrences; by the pro- 
-phetical Wortof God; anda Display of the Eveits which will 
«shortly come to ‘pass, and succeed the present important Era. 
In Four Treatises. Translated from the German, in which it 
. ‘was written and published m 1794, by a Prelate of the Lutheran’ 
_ Church. 8vo. Matthews. No Price mentioned. — - ewer 
-Every pious man, says the editor of this production, is now look- 
ing‘ forwards to the accomplishment of those great ‘and ‘absolute’ 
promises which are yet in store for Israel, the Lord’s own: antient 
people Israel ; when the Gentiles shall convey them back .jnto their 
own land as an offering unto the Lord, out of all nations, upon 
horses, and in chariots, «and: in: litters,-and upon mules,and upor 
swift beasts, to Jerusalem.’ A glorious prospect, this, for the worthy 
inhabitants of Duke’s Place and Jew’s Row! os 
This book, we are told, is ‘ sent from Germany as the work of 
the.Rev.'Magnus Friederick Roos, counsellor to his Serene Highness 
the: Duke of Wirtenberg, and prelate-at Anhausen on the’ Brentz.? 
The British nation will:doubtless be duly sensible of the. favour of 
this communication concerning the. seven-headed beast, the two- 
horned» beast, and the great whore, the great antichrist, the false 
prophet, and the ten kings: but really they have’been expounded to- 
us so often and so learnedly by our own prelates, deans, archdeacons, 
and ‘the plebeian clergy ; and we ave'doomed, forour’sins, to hear so 
muich of their application to a profligate, atheistical, diabolical: 
neighbouring nation, and from our own pulpits ; that we would noti 
farther intrude‘on the time and labours of this ‘dignitary of the! 
German Lutheran church, this follower of Dr. John Albert Bénge~ 
lius,’* (worthy himself to be followed by as great a man,) but cleave 
him: the due and: entire application of both to the counselling of? 
his Serene Highness the Duke of Wirtenberg, and the edification of? 
his flock at Anhausen. shdvbaceny 
/ We will not, however, dismiss the article without giving’ one. ex-» 
tract; by which the reader will see that, in regard to the subject of 
it, Dr. ins nearly coincides im opinion with the generalityof our 
eatest divines : ; ° “s 
¢ The characters ‘of the great whore are these; that she has nei- 
ther sword nor armour; neither a throne nor a. crown, but! that she 
is pompously arrayed. and has whorish enticements, that the langs 
z of 
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ef the earth commit fornication with her; or, in other words, they - 
are attached to her with their love and admiration, in a sinful man- . 


ner delighting in her, and doing a great deal to please her, and that 
those that dwell upon the earth are hiased by the wine of her forni- 
cation. In this manner, and not by arms, she‘has obtained the em- 
pire over the kings of the earth, and has prospered to. that degree 
that she sits upon many waters; or, in other words,. that she rules 
over many people and multitudes, and nations and-tongues ;, but she 


is also cruel, ‘and becomes drunk with the ‘blood of the ‘saints, and - 


as a city she is built upon seyen mountains.’ | 
if, courteous reader, thou art not satisfied with this little éxtract, 
buy and peruse the whole pamphlet: it contains but one hundred and 


thirty-six pages ; and long eyenings are come. ; Tooke . 


Art. 59. The true Knowledge of God and Man;...0f, the great Sab- 
bath on Earth ; and of the Restoration of all Things; with some 
essential Remarks on the Duty we owe to our | 8 vo. 

p. 189. No Price mentioned. = we 

[he title-page to this publication is in the form of two triangles ; 
the superior containing the words above’ transcribed, and the ‘other 
the information that it is printed’ im Walbrook, No. 22, and may 
be had. § of any bookseller in:the world.’ Against two of the sides 
of the former are the words: ‘ This is the light which is promised 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea,’ 

In the preface, we are told that ‘ this book contains such. great 
secrets as the world was never favoured with before;’.a declaration 
which we found the more surprising, as Mr. Brothers was some time 
ago so obliging as to present us with several very great predictions, 
though of a less exalted nature, as they related chiefly to the events. 
of this poor crazy world. The work before us, it seems, as well 
as that of Mr. B., is a divine revelation, and contains a considerable 
variety of information on subjects that have hitherto been thought of 
a somewhat puzzling nature, as well as others that far surpass the 
powers of unassisted reason. A specimen of both kinds may be scen 
in a few shot extracts. 

What the worthy Origen only wished is here roundly declared: 
¢ Satan will likewise be restored; but this will be chiefly by the 
operation of nature—though the mercy of Christ is likewise intermixed.’ 
« After the judgment is past, men that could not be redeemed during 
the Sabbath, wall with the devils be confined in the fiery pit, there 
to remain throughout the o/am olamim, that is, from the times into 
tke times... This fiery pit willthen be closed up by a crust; there 
will be no more chimnies as at present by the fiery mountains ; all the’ 
fire and smoke will remain there for tormenting the spirits—as one 
might see some. spirits of wine in a glass drove about from one part 
to another, if it were possible for us to make a fire in_it.’ 

The mystery of the Holy Trinity is easy to the meanest capacity ; . 
being explained, p. 77. ‘ by the three joints in one finger : the same 
by the three joints of our arms,’ &c. with a great number of equally 
curious particulars ; such as that the sins which we can possibly con- 
mit are 4900 in number ; that our bodily illnesses are 490; and that 
there are as many spirits in man, for directing every motion, 
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“The state of the author’s mind is now sufficiently apparent to our 
réadets, and he seems tochave been involved in it by'the weight of mis- 
fortune.. Weheartily’ wish that the Emperor Paul Petrovitch may 
batgen-t0 pay the whole, or some part, of theauthor’s demand of 7000 

for having taught music to his: former consort, who died in 

1775 3 but, if he should, we fear that the author will not have the op- 
portunity which he expects of testifying the receipt of it in another 
edition of his book ; as, from what’we can gather of the signs of the 


times, they are not remarkably favourable to prophets, evangelists, 
and mystical triangular title-pages. | 


Art. 60. Warm Water; or popular Expositions of the learned 
* Motto on the Grand Pump-Room in the City of Bath, apixion 
‘MEN Y°aNP: asserting the peculiar Felicity of that sublime Serap d 

against all the contemptible Cavils of carping Criticism; thus 
- @ppropriately translated : . in Sh ee 
© Of all the liquors that men do drink, 
ATER 18 FAR THE BEST, J ¢hink.’’ : 
| : EEEPNQAA xas “ONIKINY. 
By an Idolater of Greek and Water. 8vo. 1s. Robinsons. 
| This author’s wit figured very well piece-meal in the St. James’s 
Chronicle and other newspapers, and it may still amuse some readers 
agit is concentrated in this pamphlet. The subject is sufficiently in- 
timated in the title-page, and the author has made the most of it. Beas 


Art. 61. Abrégé de P Histoire universelle sacrée &F profane, depuis le 
“ Commencement du Monde jusqu’a Jesus Christ. Par Guillaume Maric, 
Pritve Frangois. 8vo. 5s. London, Boussonnier and Co. 1797. 
The design of the author, in this compendium, has been to bring 
together such events of universal history as every one ought to 
know; at the same time briefly tracing the origin and progress of 
the several states and empires of the period to which he limits his 
inquiries. Pere Marie seems to have bestowed time and pains on 
the work: he is accurate in regard to dates, and methodical in his 
arrangement of facts ; and his publication is ingeniously calculated 
for, the use of young persons. We might have been more warm in 
ur commendations of his book, if we had not perceived it to be tinc- 
tured throughout with the particular tenets of a religious persuasion 
long since exploded in our seminaries. Tooke 


Art.62. Valuable and Interesting Communications. 4to. pp. 27. 
. 9s. 6d. Macpherson, &c. 1796. 
If any of our readers are disposed to pay three half-crowns for a 
whimsical collection of hints, projects, &c. some sensible enough, 
some silly, and written in a strange incorrect manner, we would not 
diminish their eUnONY by anticipating the bill of fare, Some good 
creation might probably be formed from this chaos, Ai. 


Art. 63. 4: Summary of the History, Doctrine, and Discipline of 
Friends ; written-atthe-Desire of the Mecting for Sufferings, in 


London, Sixth Edition. 12mo. pp. 32. 3d. ° Phillips. 1797. 


- Our readers will immediately perceive which 1s the denomination of 


Christians who wish to be known as Friends,;—though they unree 


luctantly 
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luctantly yield to the other appellation of Geshe ft is observed 
irt this pamphlet that, from several causes, the principles of this re- 
spectable people are even at this day either misunderstood, or misre- 
presented. Some books, published by authors of their own profes- 
sion, are more diffuse than may be suitable to every reader’s 1 
and inclination ; and others, so compendious as not to include eve 
particular which they may wish to know. For such reasons, it has 
been judged expedient to present, to those who desire to be rightl 
informed, this little tract, which may give the reader a true though 
general representation of the subject; after which, he may be in- 
duced to render his knowlege more exact and particular, by havihg 
recourse to the publications of Fox, Penn, Becket, &c. The author 
adds—‘ and to those who may be thus led to inquire into our prin- 
ciples, we would also recommend the example of the Bereans, who 
examined the Holy Scriptures to find if “ those things were so.”—We 


are unwilling to pass by the paragraph which immediately follows— 
«It may, ‘however, be remarked, that the gospel, which we believe 
to be the highest as well as the last dispensation of God to man, can 
never be so well understood, as when it is considered as having the 
boundless love of the Great Creator for its cause, and the salvation of 
the whole human race for its end and aim.’—It is unnecessary for us to 
say more than that the pamphlet is very well adapted to its professed 
design ; and that the perusal of it may prove beneficial, at least, in 
the respect of awencring and increasing charity and good-will to 
our fellow Christians‘ of different denominations :—which is surely 
not an unimportant purpose. . . 


Art. 64. Mental Improvement: or the Beauties and Wonders of Na- 
tureand Art. In a Series of instructive Conversations. Vol, ITI. 
By Priscilla Wakefield, Author of Leisure Hours. 12mo. 18. 6d. 
Darton and Harvey. 1797. 

The same account which has been given* of the two former vo- 
lumes of this work will serve for the third. We consider it asa 
pretty, entertaining, and useful collection. Sometimes the young 

ste appear to express themselves in too formal a manner, or in 
coceee raised above their time of life ; and sometimes a more parti- 
cular explication of words and terms might have been wished: but, 
amid these slight imperfections, the work has real merit. This vo. 
lume contains a great variety of subjects, and may contribute to in. 


form and instruct many who haye passed the years of. childhood, or 
even of youth. 


Art. 65. Excerpta Antiqua ; or a Collection of Original Manuscripts. 
‘8yo. pp. 112. 28. 6d. York, printed by Blanchard; and sold’ 

by Richardson in London. 1797, 

From the dedication of this pamphlet to the Honourable Sociely o 
Antiquaries, by J. Croft, F.A.S. we might presume that its contents 
are of considerable worth ; and it must be owned that it contaias 
some things which seem amusing and curious. The first paper, ac- 
companied by a translation, relates to the state of affairs, particularly 
as to the isle and monastery of Ely, in the time of William the First 
- ’ 





* M. Rew, for May, 1796, N.S. vo]. xx. p. 111. 
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with extracts from the churchwarden’s book, St. Michaels, York, 
commencing A. D. 1518. When we read such articles as these,— 
*-164t.° Riaging for joy of the triennial Ip arliament, 38. 6d.—Ring- 
ing at the king and prince’s coming to Y¥ York, 35 8d. —Ring ring the 
day king William and queen Mary was prociaim’d,’—we "were ‘tee 
minded of Matt. Prior’s lines : 
“* Their billett at the fire was found, 
Whoever was depos’d or crow nd”? 

‘ The mventorye of Sir William Fairfax, knight, latte dysessedd,” 
dated 1558, may y gratify several readers: he was rich tn playte, as also 
in other utensils and goods of different kinds: 3: his personal estate seems 
to have been conside “rable, whatever might be ts other possess sions.— 


Oo 
Farther papers are, Sir John Nevill’s e: ‘pence on the marriage of _his 
mes. Sa 1526—Inventory of jewels Sp plate, &c. in the reer ees of 
York in the reign of Edward VI.—Earl of Derby’s resolute letter to 


Oliver Cromwell, 1640—Character of Mr. Hast: ngs, a fox-hunter, 
1638—Orders rus Lord Fairfax’s house at Dentou—Account of Ui’ 
hora, still preserved at York—* A pageant play, acted at York, ‘by 
seriveners, limners, questers, and dubbers, lo: ig before Lg155 > ridi- 
culous and absurd enough; we may say pr ‘ofane 5 for the subject 1s 
the resurrection of Christ. Some other ariicles appear, and all have 
the character of being taken from original papers, but we are not 
thence to infer that they are quite new to the p Aen. 
The whole co! age is, we think, rather disgraced by the te- 
dious and now very uninteresting detail of the several deposit tions of 
the queen dowager, lords, ladies, and others, concern ing the birth 
of the supposed prince of Wales, commonly called the pres 
tender. ‘These depositions were rhein 2 m the presence of James II. 
and his council, and were by his order enrolled in the court of chan- 
cery: they occupy upwards of 30 pages of the pamphlet. This nar- 
ration is followed by an ¢ original letter on the death of William III.’ 


dated roth March 1701 ; it ‘ought at least to have been 1701-2 3 as 


> 


this prince, whose memory is so justly venerated and beloved by all 
true Englishmen, did not expire till the 8th of March 1702. By whom 
this lette er was Ww ritten, to whom it was directed, or in what place it is 
preserv ed, are circumstances which do not appear ; we trust to the 
editor for its originality: however, though short, it bears the marks of 
authenticity, sed expresses a due regard to the k: ngs deceased: but it 
may vary in some little circumstances from other * relations of his last 
moments. 
SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 66. Before the Association for discountenancing Vice, and 
promoting the Practice of Reticion anv Virtur.  Preached in 
Se. Ann’s Church, Dublin, May 5, 1796. By the Rev. William 
Magee, B.D. Junior fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Member 
of a Royal Irish Academy, and Cor. Member of the Literary 
and Puilosophical Society of Manchester. 8vo. 1s. Cadell jun. 
and Davies. 1797+ 
Argumeat and eloquence are here powerfully combined for the 

support of religion and virtue, not only by general ins truction, and 


— eee = —-- —_—- ee —-- ---——- 


* See Rapin’s His st. 8 Oe vel, XV. Pp. 257. , 
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consequent reformation bothof principles and of manners, but especially 
through the happy instrumentality of the excellent association above- 
mentioned *; the praise-worthy exertions of which bid fair to contri- 
bute greatly indeed towards answering, in a very considerable degree, 
the highly important purposes of this truly patriotic institution. We 
would particularly recommend the perusal of this very animated ora- 
tion to the Irish absentees in England ; and, generally, to all those of 
our readexs who have at heart the best interests of the sister king- 
dom. 

To Mr. Magee’s discourse is added an account of the proceedings 
of the above-mentioned association, from which it will appear how 
far they have been already assisted towards carrying into effect a plan 
of reform, (religious and moral,) to which all persons and parties, 
not actually /osile to piety and virtue, cannot but be well-wishers. 

A principal object, in the view of this worthy association, is the 
distribution of bibles, and small, cheap, rational, and well-adapted 
tracts, of moral and prudential instructions among the poor and the 
uneducated. It appears that an almost incredible number of such 
useful books have been circulated; and, as there is much reason to 
hope and to conclude, with good ctlect.—To rescue the lower ranks 
of society from the bondage of ignorance 1s certainly striking at the 
very root of that depravity, with which they are so generaily and, 
we fear, too justly charged. 


Art. 67. Preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, Fe- 
bruary 16th, 1707, the Day appointed for a National Thanksgiving 
on account of the Providential Deliverance of this Kingdom from 
the late threatened Invasion. Py the Rev. William Magee, B.D. 
jun. fellow of Trinity College, &c. and new published at the 
desire of the Studeuts of the University, &c.&c. Svo. Dublin 
printed, &c. 

Exceliently adapted to the occasion, and in every respect worthy 
of the author of ihe preceding discourse. 


? 
‘ 
Bt 
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Art. 68. Universal Benevolence: preached in the Parish Church of 
Castor, Lincolnshire, December 28th, 1796, before a friendly So- 
ciety of ‘Tradesmen and Artificers, and published at thcir request. 
By the Rev. Samuel Turner, A. M. Chaplain to the Earl of Scar- 
borough. 8vo. 6d. Scatcherd. , 

If this discourse be not peculiarly remarkable for brilliancy of 
thought and elegance of composition, it has the best recommenda- 
tion from that spirit of humanity and kindness which it. breathes 
and earnestly inculcates.—We cannot, however, but notice the re- 
mark of the preacher, that unanimity, or being all of one sind, is the - 
basts of charity, because diversi’y of opinion is ever productive of fatal 
consequences, We hope, and apprehend, that unanimity, in the scrip. 
ture or Christian sense, is very consistent with some diversity of 


~~, -—-- - — —— —— 
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* This institution took place in 1792, and now. consists, as we 
understand, of not fewerthan soo members; the greater part of 


whom are clergymen ; the remainder including-some of the most res- 
pectable and distinguished of the laity. 
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opinion. What has been more fatal to the peace of society than the 
presuming to prescribe what others should believe, and insisting on 
concrrrence in certain articles of faith ! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received A. B.’s observations on the ** Essential Princt- 
ples of the Wealth of Nations illustrated ;”’ reviewed in our last 
month’s publication. ‘The difference between Dr. Smith and the au- 
thor of that pamphlet is this: —Dr. S. says that the consumption of 
ten pounds value, by a manufacturer, is the cause of production to 
the amount of twenty pounds ;—the author of that pamphlet, on the 





other hand, maintains that the manufacturer produces little more than 


sufficient to re-place the value of what he has consumed during the 
progress of his work; while the labourer employed in agriculture, 
besides maintaining himself and his family, always produces a rent to 
his landlord. When our correspondent says that, without the exist- 
ence of the manufacturer, ‘ there would probably be 10 productiom 
at all,’ he forgets that manufacturers are not the only class of con- 
sumers; and that ‘* agriculture is a manufacture which can never be- 
come unfashionable as long as men are given to eating.” That one 
person, im the present time, consumes as much as two did.in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, is a far less probable supposition than that on 
which the author of the pamphlet reasons, in computing the relative 
value of landed property at those distant periods. 





The letter of A. M., from Newéastle on Tyne, did not come un- 
der our notice till after our account of the work to which it relates 
was written and printed. We are sorry that, in consequence, we are 
prevented from paying particular attention to the circumstances 
pointed out by our correspondent. 





The polite and friendly communication of Agricola was received 
under the same circumstances with that of A. M. above mentioned. 
He will see, however, that our opinion on the subject nearly coin- 
cides with his own.—The zoie in the last Review, on which Agricola 
animadverts in his postscript, was not from the Reviewer’s pen, but 
copied from the preface to the work in question ; as was sufficiently 
marked, though it escaped our correspondent’s observation. 





Palaophilus forgot, in the course of his inquiries, to discuss the 
propriety of requiring us to bestow our time and attention on matters 
which ‘are foreign to our undertaking, and of conveying his request 
with the imposition of heavy postage. We are continually under 
the necessity of repressing these letters of inquiry, which should be 
communicated to Magazines ; and it is certainly unfair to ask the 
donation of advice at an expence to the adviser. 





The letters of ¢-.An Old Friend, —M. A. from Sandwich,—and ¢ A 


Friend and constant Reader,’—inquire concerning publications which 
have escaped our Collector’s researches. —W.W. is just received. 





>: In the last Review, p. 189. ]. 19. for ¢ which,’ read wile. 


Gils 











